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Emma Brodie gives 
students suggestions 
about how to stay safe 
this spring break. 
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SCIENCE 

With the release of the iPad 
2, Apple steps up its game, 
even though it's only really 
competing against itself. 
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Your WEEKEND 


By SHOSHANA AKABAS 
Staff Writer 


Three-time Pulitzer Prize 
winner and New York Times 
columnist Thomas _ Fried- 
man spoke in Hodson 110 last 
Thursday night to an audience 
filled with students and facul- 
ty, with President Ron Daniels 
in attendance. 

The lecture was sponsored 
by the Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium (FAS), whose speaker 
theme for the year is “Global 
Citizenship.” 
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_ to The News-Letter. He planned 


COURTESY OF HANNAH LINDSELL 
Phi Kappa Psi won the swimming event. 


Greek Life 
hosts myriad 
of weekend 
events 


By SUZ AMEDI 
For The News=Letter 


Last Friday marked the be- 
ginning of a series of events to 
celebrate Hopkins Greek Week- 
end. A host of different events 
ranging from a pancake brunch 
to a sorority sing-off to a syn- 
chronized swimming compe- - 
tition between the fraternities 
were designed to spark unity 
among existing members of the 
Greek community and rouse ex- 
citement in the new members. 

“Tt unifies the Greek body to- 
gether in friendly competitions, in 
a fun and social setting — break 
ing social barriers,” sophomore 
Alex Duncan wrote in an e-mail 


the kick-off event, Thursday Night 
Trivia at Nolan's Pub Night. “Main- . 
taining a good relationship with 
the student body through simple, 
and easy events is beneficial for 
Greek Life, and members of the 
community outside of Greek Life 
who participate in these events are 
able to enjoy themselves.” 
Thursday Night Trivia be- 
gan at nine with plates of pizza, 
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Thomas Friedman was a rare 
opportunity,” freshman Gauri 
Wagle said. “Not only is he a 
fantastic columnist, but he’s 
just as eloquent improvising 
answers as in his writing.” 

Friedman opened by dis- 
cussing the turmoil in the Mid- 
dle East and how it could affect 
other countries in the area, as 
well as globally. He then tied the 
subject in with America’s ener- 
gy crisis, an issue he discusses 
in detail in his most recent book, 
Hot, Flat and Crowded. 

“It’s the most remarkable _ 


By FAWAZ AHMED 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, the Hopkins 
Board of Trustees announced 
that senior Sam Lichtenstein was 
appointed as the newest Young 
Trustee. He will be replacing 
Sarah David (Class of 2007), who 
served a four-year term as a rep- 
resentative of the student body 
on the Board of Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees began 
including a candidate chosen 
from the student body in 1971 as 
part of an ongoing effort to make 
the board more responsive to the 
needs of students in the universi- 
ty. Since then; one graduating se- 
nior has been chosen every year 
to serve on the board for four- 
year terms. 

Jerry Schnydman, secretary of 
the board emphasized their sta- 
tus as full members of the Board 
of Trustees. 

“They are a member of the 
Board of Trustees, are members 
of committees and participate in 
all the discussions of the Board of 

Trustees.” 

Sam Lichtenstein, __ polliti- 
cal science major, was chosen 
among a pool of twelve appli- 
cants, an all-time low. The num- 
bers were then whittled down to 
five by the trustees and nomi- 


By ABIGAIL HARRI 
For The News-Letter 


ees announced this week that it 
will be making changes to the 
way in which it operates in the 
coming years. The changes cur- 
tail a 14-month review of the 
board. 

“The purpose of this review 
was simple: to ensure that our 


See GREEK WEEKEND, pace A8 


governance arrangements | are 


~ to Friedman, no “country is 


The Hopkins Board of Trust- 


Friedman addressed a full crowd when he spoke about his experiences in Egypt during its recent rebellion as well as sustainability and the need for a green revolution. 


Pulitzer-winning journalist Thomas Friedman speaks at FAS 


nothing’s even close,” said 
Friedman, who was in Tahrir 
Square when the civil unrest 
in Egypt unfolded. “It was 
about the most basic human 
emotions: dignity, freedom, 
opportunity ... You don’t need 
any political science class to 
understand this. You just need 
to look in the mirror.” 
Friedman then showed how 
other countries could follow 
in Egypt's footsteps, “The lid 
is coming off — you're going 
to see a lot of bats flying out 
wof..these caves,” According 


Lichtenstein appointed as new Young Trustee 


nating committee of the board. 
The committee then interviewed 
those five students and chose 
Lichtenstein to be the new rep- 
resentative of the student body. 
Schnydman said he was par- 
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The impact of 
the Board will 
definitely increase. 
We'll have more of 
an ability to get 
things done. 


— Sam Lichtenstein, 
enior 


Lnnaeromsanueamaaace! 


ticularly impressed by Lichten- 
stein’s interest in matters relat- 
ing to the governance of the 
university. 

“The trustees are looking for 
people who would fit in on the 
board, who would be interested 
in the things that govern the in- 
stitutions, not unlike what we’re 
looking for in regular trustees.” 
he said. 

“Though there were a lot of 
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safe from the type of revolu- 
tion that is occurring in Egypt 
and Tunisia. 
Twitter who told me there have 
been mass sign-ups from Sau- 
di Arabia for Twitter accounts 
in the last two months, and I 
have absolutely no doubt... 
that you're going to see some 
kind 
there,” Friedman predicted. 
He maintained that the peo- 
ple need to own their revolution, 
especially in Libya and Egypt. 
Friedman urged the United 
States to stay at a distance, 
LPNS SEE EAS, PACE Ae aaa 


COURTESY OF GAURI WAGLE 


“I have friends at 


of movement emerge 


good candidates, we felt he was 
particularly suited to this role.” 

Lichtenstein is also the first 
young trustee’ selected af- 
ter the recent overhaul of the 
board that resulted in halving 
its size. 

Lichtenstein feels that the 
new size will allow the board 
to conduct its business more 
effectively. 

“The impact of the board 
will definitely increase,” he 
said. 

“We'll have more of an abil- 
ity to get things done.” 

Lichtenstein said that he felt 
honored by the board’s choice. 
“It was very humbling. You're 
in a room surrounded by presi- 
dents and CEOs and other im- 
portant people. To be selected 
to provide the student voice [is 
quite an honor],” he said. 

Lichtenstein said that he 
felt that being a member of the 
board would a great way to 
give back to the university that 
taught him so much. He also 
talked about his involvement at 
Hopkins. 

“Over the past few years 
I've been involved a lot in the 
school and this is the best 
way | could think of to con- 
tinue that involvement.” 

See YOUNG TRUSTEE, pace A7 


Review done after over a decade without reforms 


“best in class” and capable of 
protecting and nurturing the 
university’s academic mission 
_in today’s rapidly changing en- 
vironment,” chair of the Board 


of Trustees Pamela Flaherty 


wrote. 

Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees Jerry Schnydman 
noted that this type of com- 
prehensive review hasn’t been 
done for decades. He explained 


that this was one of the chair’s. 


and trustees’ most important 
incentives for initiating the re- 
view. 

He also explained that Hop- 
kins is one of many schools 
initiating this type of review 
on their respective Boards of 


out one. 


The expert that was brought E 


COURTESY OF JHUAPL.EDU 
John Sommerer was one of 17 professors 
| selected to be honored as a Gilman Scholar. 


Inaugural 


Gilman 
Scholars 


selected 


By SEUNG-HYUN OH 


For The News-Letter 


Last Friday, President Ron 
Daniels and Provost Lloyd Mi- 
nor announced the appoint- 


| ment of the Gilman Scholars. 
| The award is a distinction that 
| was bestowed upon 17 profes- 


sors who were chosen for their 
outstanding qualities that ex- 


| emplified what the university 


stands and strives for. This is 
the first year that the Gilman 


| Scholar distinctions» — 


out. 

“Provost Minor and I are 
delighted that the University 
is able to bestow such distinc- 
tions on our colleagues who 


| embody the very best of the 


Johns Hopkins spirit,” Daniels 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

‘[The designation] recogniz- 
es individuals who exemplify 
the university’s highest ideals 
as demonstrated through their 
distinguished research and 
scholarship, artistic and creative 
activity, teaching, mentoring 
and service,” he wrote. “We are 
pleased to be able to recognize 
them and offer support as they 
continue their work to advance 
their respective fields.” The pro- 
fessors were chosen by Daniels 
and Minor. 

“The 17 individuals, regard- 
ed as leading faculty or practi- 
tioners within their divisions, 
were confirmed by me upon 
recommendation from the pro- 
vost [Minor] and nomination 
by their deans or directors,” 
Daniels wrote in the same e- 
mail to The News-Letter. “The 
University’s Board of Trustees 
approved the nominations last 
week.” 

Those designated . were 
John Sommerer of the Applied 
Physics Laboratory; Charles 
Bennett, Adam Riess and Ga- 
brielle Spiegel of the Krieger 
school of Arts and Sciences; 
Peter Agre, Diane Griffin and 
Alfred Sommer of the Bloom- 
berg school .of Public Health; 


‘Trustees after long gaps with-_ 


in to review and analyze the 


workings of the board was 
Richard Chait of Harvard's 


‘s 


SEE GILMAN, pace A8 
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Board of Trustees instates changes, imposes term limits 


School of Education. 

“We chose him because he was 
highly recommended by a num- 
ber of universities of the quality 


_ of Johns Hopkins,” Schnydman 


said. 

Through what Flaherty de- 
scribed as an “intensive exami- 
_ nation” of the board’s activities, 

a ‘unanimous decision cement- 


ed. revisions the board found 
ie essary to implement. 
SEE B.O.T,, Linaniet 
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By JULIA ANGLEY 


For 7he Nevwes-L. 

Hopkins undergraduates are 
notoriously studious, but even 
the loftiest intellectuals must 
close their books sometimes 
Most students strike a delicate 
balance of work and downtime, 


living in anticipation of school 
holidays like Thanksgiving and 
St 


| break when they can fi- 
nally relax 


ring 
But vacations aren’t 
always the stress-free breaks that 
they should be, especially when 
hoolwork piles up. At Hopkins 
there are currently no adminis- 
trative restrictions regarding the 


assignment of schoolwork over 


breaks 

Other schools have recog- 
nized this problem, and at Cor- 
nell the administration has pro- 


posed to ban assignments over 
breaks in an effort to limit the 
stress placed on their students. 
Hopkins 
not have a ban 
like this, but a 
number of 


does 


stu- 
dents would like 
to see it imple- 
mented. 
Sophomore 
Meghan Kellett, 
a biology major, 
said that she rec- 
ognizes the im- 
portance of pro- 


tecting student’s 
mental health. 
“We shouldn’t 
have anything 
due right after 
break. People 
need downtime 
te. recoup,” she 
said. In Kellett’s 
case, she has a 
large assign- 
ment that has = 
been looming 
for weeks and 


have all his assignments due be- 
fore break, giving him some ac- 
tual relaxation time. He insisted 
that he didn’t mind work piling 
up beforehand. “You know the 
schedule at the beginning of the 
semester, so if you're cramming, 
your fault anyway,” said 
Arab. “It'd be nice to actually en- 
joy break for once.” 

For Jess Strull, a freshman 
chemistry major, a ban like this 
would give her an actual vaca- 
tion. Presently, she has a physics 
test scheduled for the week after 
spring break. “I definitely think 
I'm going to have to be studying 
and doing the homework prob- 
lems over break to make sure | 
have time,” Strull said. She sup- 
ports a ban and thinks that hav- 
ing a real break would enhance 
the overall quality of her work. 
“You won't put as much effort 
into studying or writing a paper 
over break if what you want to be 


it's 
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Students react to homework over break 


that you're working Reading as- 
signments, | do tend to increase,” 
he said. Thompson added that if 
a ban like this wasimplemented, 
he would be happy to follow it. 
“If in tact itis a detriment to stu- 
dents’ health. We want them to 
be healthy, and if this is one way 
of doing that, we should support 
it,” he said. 

Professor Joseph Harrington 
from the economics depa rtment 
echoed Thompson's concern for 
the well-being of his students. 


“Everyone needs a break — 
that’s why we have them!” Har- 
rington said. He would be in 


favor of a ban, but questions its 
enforceability. “There is a lot of 
independence among instruc- 
tors. I'd expect less than full 
compliance,” he said. However, 
even if a ban wouldn’t work, 
he still thinks that the issue 
is important, and would like 
to see some action taken. “I'd 
be in favor 
of an 

coming out 
of the Dean’s 
office telling 
professors to 
please try to 
avoid assign- 
ing work over 
the breaks,” 
Harrington 
said. 


Harrington 


isn’t alone 
in his ideas 
about how 


realistic such 
actions would 


one that she will 
most likely have 
to work on over 
spring break. 

“Tt wasn’t specifically assigned 
over break, but it’s a twelve-page 
paper due the Monday after,” 
said Kellett. She insisted that she 
didn’t really mind, though. “I’m 
not going away, and I'd rather it 
be due after break than having 
everything due this week.” 

However, not everyone feels 
similarly. 

“Last Thanksgiving break, 
I spent the entire time at the li- 
brary,” Sophomore biophysics 
major Bijan Arab said. “Even 
though there’s a break, you get 
no break from schoolwork.” 

Arab said that he would rather 
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doing is relaxing,” she said. 

Students aren’t the only ones 
in support of a ban. The English 
department’s Professor Mark 
Thompson says that, even though 
he isn’t aware of any official pol- 
icy about work over breaks, he 
makes it his goal not to overload 
his students. “I don’t ever assign 
a paper due when students re- 
turn, and I don’t ever have a test. 
I think that is too much,” Thomp- 
son said. 

However, Thompson doesn’t 
expects his students to stop 
working altogether. “Over break, 
you have the opportunity to get 
a lot done. S6 the assumption is 


be at Hop- 

kins. Junior 

psychology 

major Car- 

rie Grady 

= a laughed at 
/ the proposal. 

“Yeah, be- 

Ey ‘cause the 


reading week 


ban worked so | 


well. I had an exam during read- 
ing period last year,” she said. 
Grady detailed how her 
workload always packs her va- 
cation full of schoolwork. “My 
professors usually assign a long- 
term project due right after the 
break,” Grady said. “It’s not a 
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’ 
Students used donated nail polish to give out manicures, for a price of ten dollars. $700 was raised, which will go to Sharsheret. 


Campus groups raise funds for breast cancer 


Professor | 


By EMILY NADELMANN 
| Staff Writer 
Last Tuesday, the Jewish 


surprise, but I always have so | 


much else to do beforehand that 
most of my work ends up falling 
during the break.” As she con- 
templates her situation, Grady 
warms to the idea of the ban, 
and despite her initial skepti- 
cism, says she would not be op- 
posed to it. “I guess it’d be good 
if they actually did it!” 


| 


Student Association (JSA) and 
other student groups collec- 
tively hosted “ManiCURE for 
the Cure,” a fundraiser event 
whose proceeds went to a na- 
tional non-profit organization 
dedicated to helping women of 
Jewish heritage fighting breast 
cancer. 

The organization, Sharsheret, 
has recently begun multiple pro- 


| grams on college campuses to 


celebrate the wonderful ten years 
of service to Jewish women, their 
families and communities that 
have faced breast cancer. “Mani- 
CURE for the Cure” was one of 
those programs. 

Sophomore Rebecca  Ru- 
benstein, a member of the JSA 
board, was the point person 
for the event on JSA’s end. Ad- 
ditionally, she was the person 
in contact with Sharsheret and 
the person who brought all the 
groups together to plan and run 
the event. 

“The aim of the event was 
to raise awareness about breast 
cancer, while also raising mon- 
ey and having a hand in the 
fight against breast cancer,” she 


| said. Myriad organizations on 


campus came together to make 


this event possible. These in- 
clude the Hopkins Hillel and 
the Jewish Students Associa- 
tion, in collaboration with Al- 
pha Phi, Alpha Phi Omega, 
Pi Beta Phi, the Women’s Pre- 
Health Leadership Society and 
Alpha Kappa Delta Phi. 

In October, Rubenstein con- 
tacted Sharsheret to inquire 
about running a “maniCURE” 
event on campus to raise money 
for this organization. Sharsheret 
was enthusiastic about Ruben- 
stein’s request and immediately 
helped her to successfully plan 
the event. 

At the event; students and fac- 
ulty members were able to get 
manicures for ten dollars from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. The nail polish 
company, OPI, generously do- 
nated all of the nail polish and 
Carma’s Café donated many of 


it went really well. “The people 
who attended really enjoyed 
it and asked if we could do an 
event like this,in the future.” 

Sophomore Julia Segal, a 
sister of Alpha Phi, was also 
deeply involved in this event. 
“ManiCURE brought together 
a lot of different student groups 
at Hopkins for a great cause, 
Sharsheret. It was awesome to 
see everyone working together 
and having fun,” Segal said. 
“Overall, based on the money 
we raised and the great experi- 
ence we had, I’d say the event 
was a success.” 

Students and staff in atten- 
dance enjoyed the event as well. 
“Even the students volunteering 
were extremely excited,” Ruben- 
stein said. 

Another student, Jenny Fe- 
rentz, a sister of Pi Beta Phi, 


their delicious. pink..Dalmatian 
cookies. 

“We raised $700 to help the 
fight against breast cancer and 
to provide support to women 
who have breast cancer and 
their families,” Rubenstein 
said. “We had a lot of students 
participate in this event. In my 
opinion, everyone involved had 
a great time.” 

According to Rubenstein, al- 
though this was the first time 
Hopkins hosted such an event, 


also greatly contributed,to;the 
event. “Participating in mani- 
CURE was a really great experi- 
ence and I am so excited about 
how well the event turned out,” 
Ferentz said. “I think everyone 
who came enjoyed it, not to 
mention the free nail polish and 
amazing cookies. I am happy 
that I was able to be involved 
with an event that raised mon- 
ey for an important cause and 
helped us all celebrate being: 
girls.” 


Marketing class gains invaluable hands-on experience working with real client, Navy SEALs 


By JEWEL EDWARDS 


For The News-Letter 


Hopkins students taking part 
in Professor Leslie Kendrick’s 
Advertising & Promotions course 
have been tasked with creat- 
ing a comprehensive marketing 
campaign for the Navy SEALs. 
The class operates in conjunc- 
tion with EdVenture Partners, 
a firm dedicated to developing 
innovative industry-education 
partnership programs. The com- 
pany works to connect college 
students with real-life clients. 
This year, EdVentures is serving 
as the liaison between Kendrick’s 
students and the Navy SEALS. 

“The whole class is set up as a 
real-world marketing experience 
in conjunction with EdVenture,” 
senior Sarah Gubara, a Psycholo- 
gy and Brain Sciences major who 
is in charge of public relations for 
the campaign, said. 

The stakes are high; the cam- 
paign is a part of the Scholastic 

Achievement Award competition 
in which the winning campaign, 
as judged by the Navy SEALS, 
will have five student managers 
plus their faculty members flown 
with all expenses paid to Corona- 
do, Calif. to present to the Navy. 
Students in the class have 
dubbed their marketing agency 
“Blue Jay Strategies,” and have di- 
vided themselves into a number 
of task-oriented departments, in- 
’ cluding but not limited to public 
relations, marketing and budget. 
~ Junior Kari Burdt and senior Sa- 
_ die Howser are the co-account co- 
ordinators, or the de facto CEOs. 
“Tam in charge of managing all of 
the departments, corresponding 
with EdVenture, leading group 
manager meetings, and after Pro- 
fessor Kendrick makes her intro- 


é 


ductions, I lead the class with my 
co-CEO,” Burdt said. 

Her responsibilities are as 
multitudinous as they sound. 
Burdt said that even when the 
class is not in session, she re- 
ceives upwards of forty e-mails a 
day pertaining to the course. 

However, she is confident that 
the experience she is gaining in 
the classroom is unique and in- 
valuable. 

“This class is an amazing ex- 
perience and like no other at 
Hopkins,” she said. “Having 
the opportunity to work with 
a prestigious client such as the 
SEALS while I’m still in college 
is unbelievable. As an agency 
coordinator, I believe that I will 
leave this semester with a greater 
understanding of how to man- 
age groups, how to communicate 
with clients and how to be an 
even better leader. Already, this 
is one of the most practical and 
exciting courses I have taken in 
my three years at Hopkins.” 

Burdt’s experience with the 
course jibes well with what Tony 
Sgro, CEO of EdVenture, hopes 
to achieve with the partnership 
between his organization and 
Hopkins. “We give students 
the opportunity to work with 
real business clients, and pro- 
vide them with real money to 

spend,” he said. Students in the 
course are allocated $3,000 to 
carry out their campaign. “That 
just doesn’t happen in education. 
Students are held accountable as 
if they are operating a real busi- 
ness, and, in essence, they are,” 
Sgro said. “Our goal is to provide 
students with job experience, to 
give them a leg up in the market.” 

Sgro went on to describe the 
benefits of partnering with col- 


lege students in this and past cam- . 
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paigns. “The creativity of Gen Y,” 
as he calls the current generation 
of youth, “are boundless. We num- 
ber 85 million.” Sgro also cited the 
perks of having dozens of college 
students at different universities 
competing to win over one client, 
who ultimately reaps the ben- 
efits of having such a multitude 
of young talents performing for 
them. “Through [the EdVenture] 
model, the client is given numer- 
ous deliverables by the students, 
and tons of options to choose from, 
from the group that has made a 
great video, to the students who 
have used social media to reach 
thousands of people in some inno- 
vative way. That multiple factor is 
really important.” 

No other pre-requisite courses 
aside from Introduction to Mar- 
keting is expected of students 
interested in taking the class, un- 
less a student would like to take 
on a position of leadership as 
one of the Department Manag- 
ers. These are positions in which, 
“some students are selected, 


based on an application process,” . 


as Kendrick wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. “Absolutely 
everyone who is interested in 
business should take this class, 
and there are students who are 
engineering and science-orient- 
ed majors who are taking it and 
enjoying it,” Burdt said. 

Paul Martin, a computer sci- 
ence major with a minor in en- 
trepreneurship & management, 
is one of them. Martin is on the 
Advertising and Multimedia 
team and oversees the design of 
the student web site. “This class 
has enabled me to gain valuable 
experience working on a mul- 
tidisciplinary team on a real- 
world advertising project for a 
prestigious client,” Martin said. 


Currently, five other groups of 
students at other universities are 
participating in the campaign, 
including nearby Coppin State. 
Sgro also explained what the 
company looks for in a winning 
ad campaign. 

“An all-around top-shelf per- 
formance,” Sgro said. “Great 
research that leads to guided 
strategy that leads [to] wonderful 
traditional and _ nontraditional 
marketing methods.” 

Blue Jay Strategies has spe- 
cifically been tasked with in- 
creasing awareness of the Navy 
SEALS to minority male ath- 
letes. Due to time and budget 
constraints, Blue Jay Strategies 
has focused their campaign 
specifically to target African 
American male 


been widely criticized for years 
for such campaigns. And it is 
appalling to see the Navy lever- 
age its longstanding special re- 
lationship with Johns Hopkins 
with this offensive program.” 
Biddle’s primary grievance with 
the Navy’s recruiting campaign 
is concerned with the fact that it 
is “racially targeted.” 

Kendrick, however, said that 
efforts of the Navy are merely in 
the interests of diversifying the 
ranks of the SEALS, which are 
largely Caucasian. “[The SEALS] 
are focusing efforts, including 
those of this class, on diversi- 
fying their work force in many 
areas,” Kendrick wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. “This is 
not something unusual for a gov- 

ernment 


wrong and suspicious. 

“[The Navy SEALS targeting 
African Americans with the aims 
of diversifying their ranks] is an 
old and threadbare rationale 
that the military has been using 
to camouflage these targeted re- 
cruitment campaigns,” Biddle . 
said. 

Kendrick, on the other hand, 
pointed out that Blue Jay Strat- 
egies was only raising aware- 
ness for the SEALS, not actively 
recruiting. Biddle, as _ stated 
above, considered advertising 
for the SEALs in this respect 

“ultimately amounted to [ra- 
cialized military recruitment.” 

In any case, Blue Jay Strategies 
is so far faring well in the competi- 
tion. Sgro summed up the team’s 
performance thus far as “awe- 


athletes, aged 18 agency ora some.” 
to 24, ; Already, this is one private cor- “You guys are always phe- 
Kendrick was : poration. nomenal,” Sgro said, referring to 
careful to clarify of the most practical And while present and past groups of Hop- 
that this does not “: we have a_ kins students who have taken 
preclude _ Taising and exciting courses I diversity the class. Last year’s efforts were 
awareness in males have taken at my three focus, all focused on marketing the Nissan 
of all races and of — male ath- Cube. 


any level of involve- 
ment in sports. Blue 
Jay Strategies hopes 
to increase aware- 
ness of the SEALS 
by 20 percent to their target. 

However, some people felt 
that the fact that the class took 
on a military campaign uneces- 
sarily politicized it. 

Writing Seminars Professor 


Wayne Biddle found this focus 


on minorities in the Navy’s re- 
cruiting efforts, and by extension 
the Hopkins’s marketing efforts, 
offensive. “Racialized military 
recruitment, which is obviously 
what this project amounts to, 
is morally repugnant,” Biddle 
said. “The military services have 


years at Hopkins. 
—JuNior Kari Burpt 


letes (club, This Thursday, Blue Jay Strat-~ 
varsity and egies has an in-person meeting 
intramural) with the Navy SEALS, who will 
are going to _ be flying in and visiting Hopkins 
be included from their base in Coronado, Ca- 
raise aware- lif. At this strategic marketing 
meeting, Blue Jay Strategies will 
present their research findings 
to the SEALS and have the cam- 
paign that they have been plan- 
working to increase percentages ning so far be critiqued and ap- 
of minorities in their ranks,” he proved. 
said. “Tony Madus, secretary of Until then, Blue Jay Strategies 
the Navy SEALS, has expressed _ remains tight-lipped about the 
his desire to increase the amount _ particulars of their marketing 
of minorities.” campaign. “Everything must 
Biddle, however, felt that any be approved by the client [the 

campaign targeted at a certain SEALS] before being dissemi- 
demographic, even when it is for nated,” said Gubara. “Until then, 
the sake of diversity, was morally everything is up in the air.” 


in our efforts [to 
ness],” she wrote. 
Sgro corroborated Kendrick’s 
points “The Navy SEALS are ex- 
tremely undiversified and are 
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For The Vews-/ eller 
Last Friday. Dr. Ch 
spoke to a siz 
dents, faculty 
Gilman Hall 


arles Limb 
able Sroup of stu- 
and local v isitors in 
; about understand- 
ing the beginnings of creativity 
in the human brain. 

Followin 


g his unde rgraduate 
education 


‘ at Harvard Univer- 
sity and medical education at 


pa L niversity, Limb completed 
sed residency at Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, and cur- 
rently works there as a cochlear 
surgeon. Limb, who is also a fac- 
ulty member at Peabody, and a 
jazZ musician, expounded on the 
neuroscience of music. 

Limb was happy to see that 
students were interested in what 

he was talking about. He really 
wanted students to walk away 
from his discussion with impor- 
tant insights. 

“I want students to realize the 
interesting work [that happens] 
at Hopkins,” Limb said. 

“My work is a combination be- 
tween the School of Medicine, the 
School of Education, the School 
of Music and Neuroscience... it’s 
multidisciplinary. Basically we're 
creating new frontiers of what we 
can do.” 

Limb encouraged audience 
members to interrupt with ques- 
tions, because he was intent on 
keeping the discussion environ- 
ment informal. 

While sharing his _ back- 
ground, Limb immediately pro- 
fessed his love of music. 

“T've always loved music, | 
think about it all the time, when I 
sleep .. . I dream about it,” Limb 
said. Another passion of his was 
neuroscience, and over time, 
Limb thought more of how to 
unite his two loves. 

Limb began his slideshow 
presentation by marveling at the 
phenomenon of music, consider- 
ing it remarkable that humans 
could perceive a compilation of 
vibrations. Next, Dr. Limb shared 
that he liked starting scientific 
inquiry from art. His questions 
were musically motivated and he 
framed his lab questions in musi- 

x a rs ——— To 

When he went about the ques- 
tioning process this way, he real- 
ized people could still care about 
his work even if they knew noth- 
ing about science. Moreover, his 
questions were more relevant to 
artists than to scientists. 

Next, Limb briefly covered 
levels of music processing. He 
continued with a quote about 
music from Aaron Copland, and 
from this quote, Limb interpret- 

ed that the meaning of music is 
unclear. 

He asked the audience what 
Beethoven's 5th symphony was 
communicating. One  audi- 
ence member shouted that the 
renowned “bum, bum, bum, 
buuumm” meant “Go get it!” 
Limb’s point with the example 
was that the explanation of mu- 
sic is not precise in semantics. In 
other words, one usually doesn’t 
articulate music meaning ver- 
bally. 

From a jazz musician’s per- 
spective, improvisation was very 
fascinating to Limb. In improvi- 
sation, the musician essentially 
generates something from noth- 
ing. 

Improv is a hallmark feature 


Dr. Limb, who is also a jazz musician, explored how parts of the brain change w 


of Jazz music, which is marked 

by individuality 

from the rules 
From 


and deviation 


a neurosurgeon’s §per- 
improvisation 
neurologically 


spectiy e was a 

amazing feat to 

Limb, Ww here the musician pro- 

duces something different every 

time. As a scientist, Limb saw 
an opportunity to explain how 
something worked. 

Evidence of instruments from 
a Neanderthal society supported 

Limb’s belief that the need to 
make music WaS a unique, innate 
human trait. 

Moreover, Limb believed that 
creativity was the essence of sur- 
vival and species advancement, 
and it resulted in the generation 
of novelty. 

Limb used Jazz improv as a 
model of creativity in his first ex- 
periment. 

He used functional magnetic 
resonance imaging, or fMRI, to 
record the effects jazz had on 
the brain. In his first jazz experi- 
ment, Limb worked with six pro- 
fessional jazz musicians. 

First, he asked them to memo- 
rize a newly composed piece. 
Next, each would play the mem- 
orized piece while in the fMRI 
scanner. In the second part, Limb 
asked each musician to impro- 
vise the initial music, and conse- 
quently he recorded their fMRI 
information. 

After information from both 
parts was recorded, the music 
was transcribed, and the musi- 
cians played over again. Limb ac- 
quired an hour’s worth of music. 

Initially, Limb faced challeng- 
es with the {MRI machinery. 

A person lying inside the 
scanner could not move his head. 
Plus, the machine made too 
much noise, and nothing mag- 
netic could be placed within. 

These obstacles would pre- 
vent musicians from playing an 
instrument, hearing music and 
bringing an instrument into the 
machine. Additionally, fMRI dis- 
play images based on hemody- 
namic responses. 

The responses are results of 
rise and fall neural events, and 
they are not temporally precise. 
This was challenging to work 
around since music relied heav- 
ily on time. To combat the chal- 
lenges presented, Koo built a spe- 
cial keyboard for the test subjects 
to use. 

While lying down in the scan- 
ner, a musician could put the key- 
board on his lap, and see what he 
was playing thanks to specially 
inserted mirrors. The keyboard 
took two years to make. 

Limb employed _ statistical 
parametric mapping to compare 
changes in brain activity during 
playing the memorized piece and 
the improvised piece. 

From the data, Limb saw in- 
creased activity in the medial 
prefrontal cortex, an area associ- 
ated with autobiographical mem- 
ory retrieval, and an area Limb 
associated with self-expressions, 
Meanwhile, activity in the lateral 
prefrontal cortex went down, an 
area Limb associated with self- 
monitoring. ‘ 

Nonetheless, Dr. Limb ac- 
knowledged that is was hard to 

pin one brain area to one func- 
tion. 

After that experiment, Limb 
explored improvisation com- 
munication between musicians, 
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Dr. Limb gives talk about the brain and creativity 


because he wanted to figure out 
why musicians playing improv 


communicated ‘musically’ so 
readily 
So Limb devised another ex- 


periment with eleven jazz musi- 
cians, 

[his time, each musician who 
was in the fMRI would play back 
and forth to Limb who was out- 
side the machine 

They exchanged between the 
memorized piece and the impro- 
vised piece, and flip-flopped and 
covered all chords. Limb wanted 
to see the neurological activity 
when musicians communicated 
through improvisation. 

Limb acquired intriguing 
data. During improvisation pe- 
riods, there was more activation 
in Broca’s area, a principal lan- 
guage center in 


Audience members, particu- 
larly students, asked Limb inter- 
esting questions. 

One student asked Dr. Limb 
if he had ever worked with blind 
musicians in his experiments. 
Limb responded that he has con- 
sidered it, believing that musi- 
cians with congenital blindness 
are hyper-represented in the au- 
ditory system. 

However, it’s hard to get jazz 
musicians for his experiments, 
so finding blind jazz musicians 
would be all the more difficult. 

One student was curious as 
to how Limb was able to receive 
(sufficient) funding for his work. 
He inquired if there was inter- 
est in Limb’s studies, especially 
since Limb’s results would not 
provide pragmatic applications. 
Furthermore 
he inquired if 


the brain. 
[his data 
hinted that a 


form of musical 
communication 
or conversation 
took place be- 
tween two mu- 
sicians_ playing 
improvisation. 
Currently, 
Limb tested 
freestyle impro- 
visation in Rap 


Pick something you 
love, pick something 
you are good at, and 
be practical. [ study 
rappers at work! I’m 
very lucky. 

— CHARLES LIMB, 

COGNITIVE SCIENCE 


a research path 
like Limb’s was 
a dead-end 
road for stu- 
dents. 

Limb ad- 
mitted that in 
general, fund- | 
ing is more | 
readily given | 
for diseases to | 
be cured than | 
for people jam- 


music in the ming on the 
Local Baltimore PROFESSOR piano. But he | 
area. “Hilari- defended that 
ous,” Limb said there should be 
of his experi- more room for 


ence. “What Baltimore lacks in 
charm, it makes up for with its 
rappers.” 

Conceptually, Limb was inter- 
ested in rap, which to him was a 
modern-day social counterpart 
of jazz. “I’ve been slowly infil- 
trating the Baltimore rap scene,” 
Limb added. 

Limb mentioned that the rap- 
pers he worked with were fas- 
cinated with his work because 
there had never been a neuro- 
logical study of rap before. Inter- 
estingly, much is shared between 
jazz and rap. The two forms are 
the least formally taught, and itis 
hard to quantify level of achieve- 
ment or level of expertise. What's 
‘more, improvisation is a key ele- 
ment of the two. 

To experiment, Limb worked 
with nine professional Baltimore 
rappers. 

As he did in the jazz experi- 
ment, Limb sent each person a 
rap to memorize. 

When each returned to the 
lab, he would rap the memorized 
song, and the {MRI would record 
brain conditions. Following, the 
freestyle condition occurred. 
Limb extracted words from the 
memorized rap that were easy to 
rhyme to. 

Next, the rapper heard a se- 
lected word and had to incor- 
porate the words into his new 
rhyme. Analysis of results is 
pending, because the project is 
still going on. 

In his concluding remarks 
regarding creativity and mind 
research, Limb said the sky was 
the limit. 

Future questions about cre- 
ativity and the mind could pos- 
sibly be why the brain seeks cre- 
ativity and if creative behavior is 
learned. 

Another facet to explore was 
seeing if musical training and/or 
age affects creativity. 


COURTESY OF VI NGUYEN 
hen a person creates music. 


work like his. 

It was a study that appealed | 
not only to scientists, but to a va- | 
riety of people, like teachers and | 
artists. 

He added that pursuing his 
type of work could possibly tap 
into something fundable in the 
future. Notably, Limb imparted 
career advice to students in the 
audience. 

“Be smart about how you 
choose your life,” Limb said. 
“Pick something you love, pick 
something you are good at, and 
be practical. I study rappers at 
work! I’m very lucky.” 

All in all, Limb advised one 
to develop skill sets and pursue 
whatever interest or thought one 
considers all day or goes to sleep 
thinking about. Importantly, he 
recommended having fun with 
it. 


Freshman Vi Nguyen enjoyed 
Limb’s discussion immensely. 

“Tt was really interesting. It’s 
not something well researched, 
and not a lot of article are there 
about it. His talk was new and 
insightful.” Nguyen, a musician, 
was intrigued to hear a discus- 
sion about art and the brain. 

Particularly, Limb’s_ experi- 
ments with rappers got her 
thinking differently. 

“For example, [with] rap, 
we don't perceive it as intellec- 
tual, but Limb shed some light 
on the art form. Plus, Dr. Limb 
was also really funny,” Nguyen 
added. 

Dr. Charles Limb was the 
first guest speaker of the Cog- 
nitive Neuroscience Society, an 
organization that began last se- 
mester but was officially recog- 
nized as a student society this 
semester. 

Junior Stephanie Amalfe, a 
student leader of the society, re- 
marked about the success of the 
first event. 

“Tt went so well,” 
Amalfe said. “Limb 
spoke about an 
exciting subject re- 
lating to both neu- 
roscience and the 
musically inclined.” 

Senior Aman- 
da Glasser, anoth- 
er student lead- 
er, was pleased 
about the event. 
“Tt was great that 
Charles came by,” 
she said. “He’s 
usually so busy. 
He’s a great lec- 
turer.” 

Both are keen 
on spreading the 
word about cog- 
nitive neurosci- 
ence, and wanted 
to let people know 
about the possi- 
bilities on cam- 
pus. Now, the so- 
ciety is focusing 
on logistics such 
as corresponding 
between colleges 
and being recog- 
nized as a national 
society. Their next 


| fields who discussed the grow- 


| Force Research Laboratory; Law- 


CAROLYN HAN/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Panelists spoke about investing in cyber security and the risks of a cyber attack. 


FAS hosts panel ol 
cyber security speakers 


By CYDNEY WEINER 
Staff Writer 


a certain machine in a certain 
place, it doesn’t mean that that 
place has any affiliation with the 
actors involved.” ‘ 

This makes cultivating an ap- 
propriate response to a cyber 
attack more difficult because 
the initiator of the attack is un- 
known, Small added. 

“There’s a whole spectrum of 
cyber attacks,” Small said. “This 
is a landscape that is still very 
new.” 

Visiting graduate student An- 
na-Lena Honig said she thought 
the topic was pertinent to her in- 
ternational relations and political 
science studies and that she en- 
joyed the panelists. 

“T like that they all came from 
different settings, that they had 
their own personal and profes- 
sional opinions about the issue, 
that they addressed different as- 
pects,” Honig said. “And I think 
they all stressed what was really 
important for them. So. I think 
that as a member of the audience 
you could really figure out what 
different aspects were impor- 
tant to them and then make your 
judgments from that.” 

First-year graduate student 
Shivakumar M., who is studying 
cyber security at the University’s 
Information Security Institute, 


On Monday night at the Glass 
Pavilion, the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) hosted a pan- 
el of four experts from various 


ing issue of cyber security in the 
US. 

The panelists included Dennis 
McCallam, a researcher at the Air 


rence Gordon, an economics pro- 
fessor at the University of Mary- 
land; Dr. Sam Small, a member of 
the University’s Security and Pri- 
vacy Applied Research lab; and 
Adam Suri, Director of Cyber 
Security and the Office of Inno- 
vative Technologies at the Mary- 
land Department of Business and 
Economic Development. 

Topics addressed by the panel 
varied widely from the need to 
motivate the private sector to in- 
vest in cyber security to the po- 
tential costs of a cyber attack to a 
corporation to the government's 
role in reducing the risk of cyber 
attacks in the country. 

Professor Gordon opened the 
program by asking each of his fel- 
low panelists how they view cy- 
ber security and what they see as 
the major threats confronting the 
country. In general, the panelists also liked the diversity of the 
allagreed that the country’s infra- panel and appreciated that the 
structure assets were most at risk _ panelists were thorough without 
by a potential cyber attack. being too technical. 

And though cyber attack risk “It’s a very growing field 
can’t be eliminated, it can be so there are a lot of open ends 
managed, Professor Gordon ar-_ that can explode,” Shivakumar 
gued. Gordon is currently part of said. “For example, insurance. 
a team commissioned by Presi- The thing about cyber security 
dent Obama that is exploring the _ is that there is a lot research go- 
possibility of creating a cyber ing on about how to calculate the 
security industry that would en- costs of a security breach. Anoth- 
able the transfer of cyber attack ‘er thing is that as you breach a 
risk to insurance companies. previous incident, the next event 

“Why would we want a well- _ tends to be more dramatic.” 
established cyber security indus- Freshman Rachel Cohen, a 
try?” Gordon asked. “Because member of FAS, thought the pan- 
then what would happen is that el topic was interesting and one 
companies would go to get this that most undergraduates don’t 
insurance, to transfer the risk, often discuss. 
but these insurance companies “It fits in with the overall 
would of course put in these de- theme of individuals in a glo- 
ductibles and you have to have  balized society,” Cohen said. 
certain things in place in order to “You think that what you do 
get a reasonable rate.” on the Internet is your own 

Yet, taking such additional cy- but as we saw with Egypt the 
ber security measures still does entire Internet can shut down 
not ensure complete immunity to and everyone’s things can be 


cyber attacks. tapped into, so when we were 
“Part of the problem is the brainstorming topics for panels, 
interconnectivity around the the Internet seemed like a good 


world,” Gordon said. “So, it’s not 
only your standards but it’s the 
standards of the people you're 
doing business with around the 
world . . . the Internet is only as 


topic.” 

For freshman Leila Collins _ 
and sophomore Andrew Davis, 
members of FAS that assembled 
the panel, it was important to 
good as its weakest link.” have academic, military and 

The elusive nature of cyber government representatives as 
attacks is also of concern when well as someone from the Uni- 
considering the potential threat of _ versity. ' 
cyber warfare or cyber terrorism. “I think it went really well,” 

“Part of the problem of cyber Collins said. “As a school that 
warfare is in a traditional war if has both a great computer sci- 
someone fires a missile or dropsa ence department and a great in- 
bomb on a specific area, typically ternational studies department, I 
you can figure out without too think that it’s important that we 
much trouble where that attack havea panel addressing the new- 
originated from,” Dr. Small said. _ est problem for American politics 

“In the cyber domain, it’s alot and American international rela- 


event will be held 
in April. 


more difficult. So, just because a__ tions, which I think is cyber se- 
cyber attack was traced back to curity.” 
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1970 marked the first year that 
Hopkins accepted women into its 
undergraduate progran ” 
of Women’s History Mont The 
News-Letter ts g some of t 
women who e? ea 1 ft} imder 
graduate program in its first coedu 


“te sa] wien 
cational year 


Forty years ago, Carol Stans- 
field from all- 
girls school, Hood ¢ ollege, to 
Hopkins, which had been an all- 
men’s school until that year. 

“Hopkins was my first choice,” 


transferred an 


she said. “I liked the style of the 
students.” 
She had gotten into Duke 


University and University of Vir- 
ginia as well, but she decided to 
enroll at Hopkins 

“A friend that I went to grade 
school with was there, and I met 
a number of people through 
him,” Stansfield said. “That was 
an exciting factor for me [and] 
it already had a great academic 
reputation.” 

Even though she had come 
from an she 
didn’t find the atmosphere to be 
very different. 
“Tt was a very 


all-girls school, 


smooth tran- 
sition,” she 
said. “Going 


to a [former- 
ly] single-sex 


school was 
very appeal- 
ing to ~ me. 
People were 
greatly fo- 
cused on their 
studies. 
People had 
fun as well, 


but they had a 
more focused 
direction of 
students at 
Hopkins. That 
comfortable 
environment 
was appealing 
to me.” 
Stansfield, 
who majored 
in English, 
liked the fact 
that she was 
able to take 
upper-level 


classes right 
from the 
start. “I was 


able to take a 
much heavier 
course load from the start. I 
had the chairman of the depart- 
ment, Dr. Paulson, Earl Wasser- 
man ...a number of very well 
known, excellent professors,” 
she said. 

“The classes were tiny little 
seminar classes, it was very 
engaging. It was like going to 
graduate school instead of col- 
lege.” 

Stansfield also really enjoyed 
the city of Baltimore. “It was a 
very charming town and easy to 
get around in,” she said. “It was 
a great time, [with] very happy 
days [and was] a lot of fun. A cou- 
ple of my closest friends to this 
day were in my class or the class 
behind.” 

In her senior year, she was a 
class officer and she also tutored. 
However, getting involved with 
the student body was not a big 
deal in 1970. “We weren't really 


into the stu- her Hop- 
dent kind kins expe- 
of — stuff,” rience. “J 
she said. was glad to 
“(It] was have the op- 
not a big portunity 
deal at the to attend a 
school the school of 
way that it Hopkins’s 
is in some caliber and 
places.” academic 
Stans- prowess. | 
field seems don’t think 
to have that women 
, came into 

i ase school and 
in some , —~“# wondered 
aspects of if they were 
the school able to do 
however, the work 
as she was ©. if someone 
part of the % else didn't 
group that think it 
created the would hap- 

first Sprin pen. 

Fairin 1972 “1 didn’t 
“We had ; feel de- 
Wes tiful A COURTESY OF CAROLSTANSFIELD fined by 
weather, Stansfield at her 20th reunion for the class of 1972 with Michael Vincenti(center) and Susan Woolhiser(right), two close friends from ‘72. s Pepe ay 
else’s | ex- 


it actually 

was very nice. They had musi- 
cal groups and little booths. It 
wasn’t like the ones that you 
have now, with the full-blown 


carnival aspect that goes on at 


the campus. It was more bands 
music, very ‘60s, relaxing. It 
wasn't a real structured | lop- 


kins at the time.’ 
Spring Fair was first created 
to the 


munity with the school. “I guess 


involve Baltimore com- 
all schools have the town and 
gown dynamic where you have 
that typically 
looking to engage the commu- 
nity around it 
very 


a university 1s 
which may be a 
different 


she said 


environment,” 


“So I think that the school fair 
was not just, even at the begin- 
ning, conceived to be something 
for the entertainment of students. 
Although, that was important 
because Hopkins, being a single- 
sex school, wasn’t built around 
social events at all.” 

She went on to say that though 
there were seven or eight frater- 
nities, there wasn’t much social- 
izing going on. “It wasn’t like a 
co-ed school where you had vari- 
ous school-sponsored events,” 
Stansfield said. 

“(Spring Fair] was to create 
interest in the community as 
well to come onto campus and 
have an enjoyable afternoon. | 


think that worked because you 
can see to this day that you have 
quite a variety.” 

She especially enjoyed work- 
ing on this project because it 
allowed her to meet other stu- 
dents that were also interested 
in socializing. “At the time that 
I was there, Hopkins drew a 
pretty serious student body, but 
many people seemed like they 
were more introverted and seri- 
ous than, extroverted and inter- 
ested in socializing and parties,” 
Stansfield said. 

“But among the people that 
were interested in more social 
events . . . everyone met those 
types of people [while] concep- 
tualizing what the fair would be 
like.” . 

She feels that the first Spring 
Fair reflected the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s, much like today’s 
Spring Fair reflects the current 


generation. “It was a product of 
its era. The kinds of parties and 
food that people like to eat over 
different generations pass and 


“> 


COURTESY OF CAROL STANSFIELD 
Stansfield congratulates Sen. George McGovern for his achievement on hunger issues. 
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Stansfield part of first group of undergraduate women at Hopkins 


something else comes along and 

takes [their] place all the time.” 
Though Stansfield had an 

easy transition, Hopkins itself 


had to accommodate for women 
living in the dorms. However, 
she saw this as an extra perk, be- 
cause she was able to live in an 


apartment 


“The first year I lived in Mc- 
Coy. It was just an efficiency with 
a bathroom, but it was still nice 


to be in an apartment building,” 
Stansfield said. 

“My senior year, | was in Wol- 
man. | had a living room, bed- 
room, bathroom and kitchen all 
to myself. We were pretty much 
where they had graduate stu- 
dents in graduate housing. It was 
quite nice, and of course, right 
across the street.” 

While Stansfield greatly en- 
joyed her experience of being 
one of the first women at Hop- 
kins, she notes that there were 
some who came later who were 
frustrated by the school’s lack of 
accommodation for women stu- 
dents. 

“1 have read in the classes that 
came behind us a few years later 
that there was disappointment 
and frustration. | have read, by 

some of the class- 


es behind us, 
| that the school 
had not com- 


pletely converted 
over the women’s 
bathrooms and 
sports facilities,” 
she said. 
However, 
she did not feel 


this way, as 
she was excited 
enough to be 


attending Hop- 
kins. “When you 
went in the fall 
of ‘70, with only 
{a few] women, 
youre like a 
pioneer. You're 
not looking for a 
full-built town. 
You're coming 
into a new envi- 
ronment, that by 
definition is not 
set up to fulfill 
your every need 
right from the 
start, but it defi- 
nitely met and 
exceeded all of 
my interests in 
the school. It 
Was just a very 
relaxing and 
challenging envi- 


y 


intellectually 
ronment.” 

She felt very comfortable and 
welcomed in all of her classes 
and in the school environment. “I 
found the professors to be terrific 
and they were also helpful and 
engaging. I know I’ve read on 
schools when women first start- 
ed going to them in the ‘70s that 
sometimes women felt like they 
weren't very comfortable in the 
environment, or that they didn’t 
feel very welcomed,” she said. 

“T never once felt like that at 
Hopkins. I think, as a student, 
it was sort of like being an ex- 
change student in a way. From 
your perspective sitting in class 
.. . your experience is just like 
anybody else’s.” 

Stansfield noted that, though 
she didn’t have any female pro- 
fessors, it did not affect her ex- 
perience at all. “I actually never 


thought one way or the other 
about that. I didn’t have any 
female professors, and | didn’t 
know if there were any. 


There well could have been 
female throughout 
many departments in the school, 
[but] there just didn’t happen to 
be any [in classes] that I took.” 


(hough all of the professors at i 


protessors 


Hood had been 
women Ph.D.s, 
does not 
think that there 
would 


she 


have 


been many fe- 
male professors 
in other univer- 
around 


the country. 


sities 


“In the early 


‘70s, women 
with doctorates 
were not very 
common. It was 
difficult for 
women to be 
accepted into 
graduate and 


professional 
programs,” she 
said. “It would 
be challenging 
for them to get 
jobs in univer- 
sities.” 

Stansfield 
thinks that it 
would have 
been very im- 
pressive for 
women to have 
gone to gradu- 
ate school back 
then. 

oT think 
there was a different social ex- 
pectation for women in that the 
women who were earning ad- 
vanced degrees and professional 
degrees, for them to have been 
teaching in 1970, they would’ve 
had to have already completed 
this by the mid-60s. The number 
of women who had those creden- 
tials is small compared to the 
number of men,” she said. 

“T would attribute that to ad- 
vanced degree programs pre- 
ferring to admit men over simi- 
larly qualified women, I don’t 
think it was easy at all. You had 
to be over-qualified as a woman 
to be admitted to advanced de- 
gree programs of any sort and | | 
to get hired [as] faculty at that 
time.” 

Stansfield notes that back in 
1970, women were not as aware 


that there were differences be- | | 


tween male and female expe- | 
riences. “For someone in my | 
generation, at 20 years old in | 
1970, when you're not out in the 
world, and you have not had | 
social studies or history classes 


that would point out the differ- 


ences between the male and fe- | } 


male experience ... we were not | 
really clued in. 

“We didn’t care that the facili- | 
ties weren't up for us, didn’t feel | 
that professors were unfriendly 
or unwelcoming. People’s expe- 
riences were dependent on what | 
classes and departments they 
were in. I don’t know anyone | 
who was an English major that 
wasn't very pleased. I think that 
maybe there were some other 
departments that had sourballs 
that weren't welcoming, but 
that’s also pretty par for any 
university. Everyone is going to 
have some professors that they 
don't like.” 

If there had been any people 
that did not believe that women 
could succeéd, that would not 
have stopped her from enjoying 


pectations for me coming in 
at all,” she said. “I was inter- 
ested in what the school had 


the most of the opportunity to 
be in the classes that I was in 
It was great 


in 


Who knows and 


who cares what they thought; I a 
didn’t care at all: didn’t look for 


t, didn’t find it.” 


COURTESY OF GC 
Stansfield is currently working towards her masters in health communications. 


Since Stansfield lives in the 
D.C. area, she frequently re- 
turns to her alma mater. She’s 
a member of the Johns Hopkins 
Club and sometimes brings 


AROL STANSFIELD 


D.G& 
“1 am just now writing my 


masters thesis, so I am in fact 


current student at Hopkins. 


That's an interesting thing, to bea 
student today and to be a student 


almost 40 
years ago.” 


Though 
Hopkins may 


be differ- 
ent in some 
ways, Stans- 
field feels 
that the parts 
she loved 
about it are 
exactly the 
same, which 
is why she 


loves to come 
back and vis- 
it. “Do I come 
back? Yes, I 
do, which |] 
think shows 
a lot of af- 
fection for 
this school. | 
think it’s fair 


to say that 
people never 
go back to 
schools that 
they didn’t 
like,” she 
said. 


“Not very 
much is dif- 
ferent. It has 
new  build- 
ings, it has 


a lot of women, it has a bigger 
international community that it 
did. But, I think, in terms of look 
and feel, it’s very much the same. 


“AS a graduate student at 


guests with her to eat. She also 
comes back for lacrosse games 
every year, and visits Spring 
Fair every three to four years. 
Forty years after she entered 
Hopkins as an undergraduate 
student, she is a student again. 
She is currently completing a 
masters degree in health commu- 
nications at the Hopkins campus 


Hopkins in the D.C. facilities, the 
feel of taking a class at Hopkins 
today is exactly the same as 40 
years ago. They have the teach- 
ing style, the types of professors, 
the engaged students. It’s all the 
same. That’s very gratifying that 
the school has a gelled-up iden- 
tity that has stayed true over the 
years.” 


(SAAR ORO Ib IS* 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff Writer 


On Monday, March 14, Hop- 
kins’s Students Educating and 
Empowering for _ Diversity 
(S.E.E.D.) hosted a viewing of the 
documentary Sex Slaves to raise 
awareness about sex trafficking. 

The Johns Hopkins Women’s 
History Month Committee and 
the Office of Multicultural Af 
fairs asked S.E.E.D. to do a pre- 
sentation for Women’s History 
Month, and S.E.E.D. was happy 
to take action. 

Some consider sex trafficking 
a form of modern-day slavery. It 
is the third most profitable busi- 
ness for organized crime. 700,000 
to four million women and chil- 
dren are victims of sex traffick- 
ing. 

Over half of this population 
ends up with Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder. 

Sex trafficking is an inter- 
national industry with almost 
300,000 American children at 
risk for trafficking, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of 
State. Sex trafficking increases 
the rates of sexually transmit- 
ted diseases, including AIDS 
and abortions. These were sig- 
nificant problems that S.E.E.D. 
wanted to address. 

“A lot of women worldwide 
end up in [the sex trafficking] 


to offer, interested in making 


industry,” said Adante Hart, co- 


CAROLYN HAN/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
S.E.E.D's showing of Sex S/aves aimed to raise awareness of sex trafficking. 


S.E.E.D. hosts screening for 
Women’s History Month 


leader of S.E.E.D. “They don’t 

really get that much media at- 

tention. We wanted to raise 
awareness.” 

The 2005 documentary Sex 
Slaves reveals two stories from 
the sex trafficking industry in 
Moldova and Ukraine. 

In one perspective, a woman 
who escaped sex trafficking 
reflects on how her life is after 
getting away. In another view, 
a husband talks about trying to 
rescue his pregnant wife, who 
was sold by a sex trafficker in 
Turkey. 

The film was approximately 
45 to 50 minutes long, and most 
people stayed for the entire 
screening. 

“It was a very powerful piece,” 
Hart said. 

A little more than fifty people 
were in attendance at the event, 
filling up all the chairs. The au- 
dience ranged from undergradu- 
ate students to graduate students 
and faculty members. 

_ “The event was very success- 
ful just by the number of people 
who came by,” Hart said. “A lot 
of women are victims in this in- 
dustry. The word got out really 
well.” 

S.E.E.D. hopes to hold more 
awareness events after spring 
break that can increase the dia- 
logue about sex trafficking across 
the Hopkins campus and Balti- 
more city. 
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Man on the Street 


Tragedy in Jap an: =! what capacity can the United States help a Japan stricken by a devastating earth- 
quake and tsunami? 


Ay Edm undp 
Prencht exchanges 


“There should definitely be aid, but the amount 
should be determined by the amount of damage the 
earthquake has inflicted. It is too early to properly as- 
sess the level of damage at the moment, so I can’t say 
how much the aid should amount to. But again, there 
should definitely be foreign aid soon. ” 


“The United States has set a precedent for internation- 
al relief efforts and following in that direction, we have 
a commitment to help them in the best way possible, 
especially with all the problems with the nuclear base. 
Since we have technology and people that know what 
to do, we should definitely help out with the situation.” 


“The U.S. and other countries must provide foreign 
aid, in particular earthquake and tsunami rélief, as soon 
as possible. We must help Japan get over lost possessions 
and build anew. Also, the nuclear situation in Japan must - 
be closely observed and analyzed by the U.S. My prayers 
go out to those who have fallen victim in Japan. ” 


“The U.S. has experience with nuclear plant acci- 
dents including a relatively big one: the Three Mile in- 
cident. From that incident, the U.S. should know which 
experts to send to Japan, and should do so promptly to 
prevent further nuclear deterioration.” 


“There are several things the U.S. can do. First, it 
should provide emergency medical help, perhaps 
through such organizations as Doctors Without Bor- 
ders. Second, we should provide regular supplies and 
regular medical care to places that have been isolated 
by the natural disaster. Third, we should send scien- 


“Since almost a week has passed since the earth- 
quake and tsunami hit Japan, it is more important to 
focus on the possibility of a nuclear meltdown that 
is still a looming threat, than to focus on providing 
emergency medical help or supplying rations, things 
that are still important, but progressively less so rela- 


tists who could assist in assessing and coming up with 
a solution to the nuclear problem. ” 


Arthur Cho, 
Junior 


tively as time goes by. ” 


Things I’ve Learned with Arabic professor Khalil Tahrawi 


Native Palestinian recalls his journey to teach at Hopkins 


By MICHAEL BODNER 
For The News-Letter 


At Hopkins, International 
Studies is the most popular of 
liberal arts majors. Every Inter- 
national Studies student is re- 
quired to learn a language, and 
that makes Professor Khalil Tah- 
rawia very busy man. As one of 
essors of undergraduate 
abic at Homewood, Tahrawi 
teaches at least three lectures ev- 
ery day of the week. Thankfully, 
he had enough 
time to sit down 
for a short inter- 
view about his 
life and the long 
road he has trav- 
eled (only around 
7,000 miles) to 
teach at Hopkins. 

A cool and col- 
lected man, Pro- 
fessor Tahrawi is 
easy to approach 
and have a con- 
versation with. 
Despite living the 
first 32 years of 
his life in Middle 
Eastern countries, 
he speaks English 
flawlessly and 
with only a faint 
accent. Professor 
Khalil was born 
in 1945 in Barqa, 
in what was then 
called the Pales- 
tinian Mandate of 
Palestine. His stay 
in Palestine, later 
Israel, | however, 
was not very long. 

In 1967, the 
state of Israel fought 10 different 
Arab nations and the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization over 
a fierce six-day period. While 
Israel won the war decisively, 
an estimated 
300,000 Pales- 


Khalil Tahrawi (KT) : “I think 
that both the Israelis and the 
Palestinians need to focus on 
serving each other’s communi- 
ties. Unless they take the other’s 
goals into mind, the peace ef- 
forts won't work. I think that 
the hopes for peace are bright- 
ened with the coming of a new 
generation. As new years come, 
each side will realize the im- 
portance of caring for their own 
homes and families rather than 
looking suspiciously across bor- 


COURTESY OF KHALIL TAHRAWI 
Khalil Tawawi talks about his teaching and his hopes for peace in the Middle East. 


ders. Until then, however, both 
sides need to better understand 
each other. I lived in Palestine 
in my early years, yet I never 
got a chance to meet and talk 
to the nearby Is- 
raeli community. 
There are many 


tinians were ,, $ 
dispersed A good education misconceptions 
from Israeli jg g necessity for that each side 
lands due to, has concerning 
the heavy bringing peace, for the other.” 
fighting. . . 

While many ignorance 1s one of N-L: | What 


of them set- 
tled in neigh- 


the best friends of 


made you de- 
cide to come to 


boring —_Jor- discord.” America? 

dan, Tahrawi Na KT: “I was 

and his fam- PROFESSOR KHALIL teaching high 

ily moved to TAHRAWI, CENTER FOR school — Arabic 
in Saudi Ara- 


Saudi Arabia, 
where _ they 
settled in the 
large city of 
Al-Khobar, a 
metropolis situated amidst the 
oil fields of Eastern Saudi Ara- 
bia. 


The News-letter (N-L): You ex- 
_perienced firsthand the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. What are your 
hopes for future peace? 


LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


bia. In order to 
move up in the 
world of educa- 
tion, I felt it was 
necessary to get an education 
in America. I came over in 1977 
and enrolled in Saint Xavier 
college in Ill, where I majored 
in education. I already knew a 
lot about Western culture. I had 
learned to speak English in el- 
ementary school, and during 


my time in Saudi Arabia I lived 
close to many of the American- 
run oil towns, where I got to 
witness firsthand the Ameri- 
can way of life. After I finished 
college, I simply couldn’t move 
back to Saudi Arabia. I stayed in 
America and took advantage of : 
its amazing teaching opportu- 
nities.” 


Hopkins In 300 Words 


Wolman Lobby. Wednesday. 4 p.m. 


N-L: What was your first 
teaching position in America? 

KT: I taught at Alexandria 
High School in 
Va. for a long 
time. I worked th 
at two different i 
colleges . before — 
Johns Hopkins. 
One was Ameri- | 
can University 
in Washington 
D.C. I also taught 
at Northern Vir- 
ginia Community 
College. I only — 
came to Johns 
Hopkins in 2004. 
It’s been an in- 
teresting journey 
across continents 
to reach Hopkins. 


N-L: 
you've traveled so 
far, are you a fan 
of tourism, or are © 
you tired of allthe — 
flying? 

KT: I still en- © 
joy traveling. I~ 
particularly like i 
touring within 
the United States. 
Another pastime 
of mine is watch- 
ing both baseball and soccer. I 
am a longtime Cubs fan, and 
they are certainly due for a win 
soon. As far as soccer, I enjoy 
watching the Spanish teams 
like Real Madrid and Barcelona. 
While soccer is extremely pop- 
ular in the Arab world, I have 
never been a fanatic. Of course 
I also enjoy spending time with 
my family. I have four kids and 
two grandchildren, both of 
whom are young girls. 


N-L: Have you always wanted 
to be a teacher? 

KT: I actually have. Even 
when I was a kid, it was the ca- 
reer I wanted to go into. It has 
been my career my whole life, 
and I don’t regret it. 

If I had to say one accom- 
plishment I was proud of, it 
would be the obtaining of my 
E.D.D., which is the highest de- 
gree one can get in the field of 
education. The best way to help 
someone is through teaching 
them, so they can help them- 
selves. A good education is a 
necessity for bringing peace, 
for ignorance is one of the best 
friends of discord. 
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new Ouilding is under construction next to the MSE Library. It is planned to be finished next summer and is projected to cost $30 million. 


brody Learning Commons to welcome students in Fall ‘12 


By KUNAL AJMERA 
ri r The Vews-/ etter 


A $30 million superstruc- 
ture. An extension to the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library (MSEL). 
A place where students will be 
able to hang out and study. These 
were only some of the descrip- 
tions Winston Tabb, the Sheridan 
Dean of University Libraries and 
Museums, used to detail what 
the swanky new Brody Learn- 
ing Commons (BLC) would look 
like. The BLC is still under con- 
struction, and is projected to be 
finished next summer. 

The Brody Learning Com- 
mons was conceived in order to 
give students what they couldn’t 
get from the MSEL. 

“In the process of gain- 
ing feedback of what the stu- 
dents wanted in the BLC that 
the MSEL lacked, we noticed a 
common grievance,” Tabb said. 
“The MSEL was a bunker of 
sorts, where students felt a lack 
of natural light. In the course of 
designing the BLC, we saw this 
as our top priority. We made sure 
that students will have plenty of 
access to natural light.” 

And this did come across 
when The News-Letter was given 
a tour of the construction area 
that was ultimately going to cul- 
minate into the M Level of the 
BEC: . 

“The BLC will have a similar 
structure as the MSEL, having 
a Café on the Q Level, a main 
M Level and a B and C level,” 
Martin Kajic, the Facilities proj- 
ect manager of the BLC, who 
also oversaw renovation of Gil- 
man Hall, said. “The D Level 
is designed to be a mechanical 


room, not accessible to students. 
The BLC will be connected to the 
MSEL on every level.” 

Hopkins is also making sure 
that the BLC won't have the 
“bunker-feeling” that MSEL has. 

“All the levels are above 
ground except C and D,” Ka- 
jic said. “While we don’t like to 
consider even the C level as un- 
derground, keeping in mind the 
amount of natural light it will 
receive, architecturally it is be- 
low the ground. The M Level 
houses seminar rooms on the 
east and west sides, a rare book 
reading room and three group 
study rooms. B Level has flexible 
group study rooms and technol- 
ogy classrooms. C Level adds 
two more technology classrooms 
along with having an iconic read- 
ing room.” 

Knowing the problems a noisy 
construction beside a library can 
have, Martin explained the mea- 
sures they have taken to ensure 
minimum intrusion. “We will 
take up work like fencing, which 
would generate a lot of noise, 
during spring break, a time when 
students are not on campus,” he 
said. “We will continue with lay- 
ing out the concrete once they 
are back. While we know we are 
making a building which will 
benefit students in the future, 
we also want to ensure not to in- 
trude in on the present.” 

On inquiring about the con- 
struction agenda, Dean Tabb 
beamed. “In spite of the terrible 
winter and weather constraints 
we are three weeks ahead of 
schedule,” Tabb said. “We hope 
to finish construction of the brick 
and glass by the summer of 2012. 
We want to welcome the fresh- 


men class of 2015 with this new 
addition.” 

Tabb also talked about the en- 
vironmentally friendly nature of 
the building under construction. 

Following the lead of Gilman 
Hall, efforts were in place to 
make sure the building was en- 
vironmentally sustainable. “Be- 
ing a new construction, we knew 
we had room to make an extra ef- 
fort into considering the environ- 
ment,” Tabb said. 

“Along with being beneficial 
to students, the provision of 
natural light was a part of en- 
ergy conservation,” Tabb went 
on. “The BLC is a Silver LEED 
certified structure. LEED certi- 
fied buildings are supposed to 
use resources more efficiently 
when compared to conventional 
buildings. The BLC provides 
a healthier work environment 
which contributes to higher pro- 
ductivity and improved student 
comfort.” 

While Hopkins students are 
definitely a priority in the build- 
ing, the BLC will also be open to 
students of other’ colleges and 
members of the community. It is 
designed to be a student-friendly 
space and not merely another li- 
brary. 

To fulfill the ‘technological 
needs of today’s student, the 
building is extremely robust in 
wireless connections with no 
dead spots and power outlets 
strategically placed. 

“Today, students are doing 
things that I had never imagined 
when I first took up a job as a li- 
brarian,” Tabb said. “When the 
MSEL was built in the 1960s, I 
am positive they did not imagine 
students coming in with tablets 


and notebooks! It was designed | 


to be a library full of books,” 
Tabb recalled. 

“Therefore, we have ensured 
that the BLC is less of a library 
and more of a ‘learning com- 
mons,” Tabb said. “A place where 
social ability meets intellectuali- 
ty. Other than the rare books, the 
BLC will not have stacks for any 
other books.” 

Rather, it will add 500 more 


SGA discusses tragedy in 
Japan, post-break events 


By RACHEL WITKIN 
News & Features Editor 


The SGA Meeting on Tuesday 
started off with President junior 
Mark Dirzulaitis discussing, the 
tragedy in Japan. 

There will be a vigil for the 
victims of the tragedy led by Jap- 
anese Student International. 

Dirzulaitis went on to discuss 
the Hood Internet and Milkman 
concerts that will be held on 
April 13th and 17th, respectively. 
They may have to use two bus 
companies for the Wiz Khalifa 
concert. 

He discussed how for Step 
Up Week, Alumni Relations will 
give something free out on the 
buses. 

Sophomore Class 
Alexandra Larsen discussed how 
the SGA will start discussing 
reading period violations after 


President 


spring break. 

Senator Kirk Sabnani then 
talked about how he and a few 
other members held a student 
group workshop for prospective 
student groups. 

The groups will have their in- 
terviews after break. 

Junior Class President Ardi 
Mendoza spoke about dividing 


| the groups on campus to various 


SGA members to talk to them 


| about how they are using their 


seats in addition to the 2,000 of | 


the MSEL. The 42,000 square 


feet building will also house a | 


café which is better designed 
around social interactions, in- 
tegrating learning and coffee. 
It provides for an informal en- 
vironment between student and 


faculty seating 75 people at one | 


time.” 


Along with adding space to | 


the current MSEL, the BLC is also 
projected to ensure brightness 


and openness. The group study | 
rooms will have glass walls, | 


which will allow natural light 
while at the same time maintain- 
ing privacy for discussions and 


collaboration. A feeling of being | 
free and not of constraint is a | 
promise the new building hopes | 


to fulfill. 
The MSEL was made wire- 


less at an enormous cost. Learn- | 
ing from this, the University has | 


provisioned for future technol- 


ogy needs and built a raised floor | 


process where all the wiring will 
be accommodated 15 inches un- 
der the floor. 

Extending the cause of student 
contributions and _ friendliness, 
the building is architecturally 
flexible to house changing stu- 
dent needs. Indeed, it will truly 
be a 21st century library. 


funding. 

This will help the SGA see if 
they are funding each group ef- 
ficiently. 

The Safety and Security Ad 
Hoc Committee discussed how 
they met with Dean Boswell 
last Saturday to talk about get- 
ting in touch with the Depart- 
ment of Transportation repre- 
sentative. 

They want to find out if they 


can get sa fe 


r intersections. 
They also would like to set up 


a walk with security to talk about 
safety concerns, traffic safety and 
blue light safety. 


Fach class then discussed their 


plans for the next few weeks. The 
senior class council is planning 
their senior class dinner. 


The junior class council 


plans to submit their funding 
request for an event at the end 
of April sometime after spring 
break. 


The sophomore class council 


is going to order sunglasses and 
plan their halfway to graduation 
celebration breakfast. They also 
plan to ask the sophomore class 
for plans to improve Nolan’s. 


The freshman class council 


discussed the High Table dinner 
that was held last Tuesday. 


They had over 800 people 


RSVP, and around 600-700 peo- 
ple showed up. Freshman Presi- 
dent Merrill Anovick was very 
happy with the turnout and 
thought that the place looked 


“spectacular” and that the food 
was “amazing.” 

The SGA plans to send out a 
survey to look for improvements 
so that they can write out an 
evaluation about the dinner. 

They went on to talk about the 
show of support for the Collegiate 
Housing and Infrastructure Act. 

This would allow Greek orga- 
nizations to file tax deductions. 
The SGA voted to take this to 
Congress, and the bill passed 
unanimously. 

As for the Japan Natural Di- 
saster, the SGA would like to 
show its support for the event 
tomorrow in AMR I from 4 — 9 
p.m. 

There will also be an event on 
Friday from 12 — 6 p.m. 


SGA plans to support a vigil in memory of the victims of the tsunami that hit Japan. 


Project Better Place: Israel's oil autonomy goal 


“he said. 


By JULES STANTON 


For The News-Letter 


Project Better Place took place 
last Tuesday, featuring investor 
Michael Granoff. The event was 
to promote the work of Better 
Place, an Israeli firm seeking to 
develop the first cost-effective 
electric car. Better Place believes 
they have developed a model of 
an electric car that will cost less 
than a gas car, and will be cheap- 
er per mile to run than a gas car. 

Granoff told the group of 
about 25 students that by 2020, 
Israel will no longer import oil, 
and if other countries follow Isra- 
el’s lead they could end all oil im- 
ports in the near future as well. 

The Better Place car has no tail- 
pipe emissions and will be easier 
to recharge than it is to fill up a gas 
tank. Since the vast majority of the 
world’s oil is used in gasoline, Bet- 
ter Place’s electric car would cause 
world demand for oil to plummet 
if successful in phasing out the gas 
car. 
-Granoff, Better Place’s lead- 
ing investor and head of Oil In- 
dependence Policies, received an 
enthusiastic response from the 
assembled students. His talk, 
lasting roughly 45 minutes, was 
followed by almost half an hou 
of questions. — : 
_ Those in attendance included 
representatives of the event's 
remem nee organiza- 
tions, the Coalition of Hopkins 
Activists for Israel (CHAT), Stu- 
dents for Environmental Action 


(SEA) and Engineers without 
Borders (EWB). 

“This is one of the best attempts 
I’ve seen at making green technol- 
ogy affordable and convenient,” 
freshman Aaron Tessler said. “If 
they can show this can work [in 
Israel] where they’re just as West- 
ernized as we are here, that could 
be a model that we see adopted in 
other parts of the world.” 

Granoff explained that electric 
cars have failed to catch on so far 
because they are more expensive 
than gas cars, can’t travel as far 
ona single charge and aren't sup- 
ported by a network of charging 
stations comparable to the vast 
network of gas stations around 
the world. 

Better Place believes it has 
solved these problems by sell- 
ing consumers electric cars with- 
out expensive batteries at a cost 
lower than what consumers cur- 
rently pay for gas cars. Consum- 
ers would receive batteries from 
a network of battery-change sta- 
tions and would be able to swap 
out a dying battery for a fresh 
battery in a procedure that would 
take less than a minute. Drivers 
would pay Better Place per mile 
driven. 

Granoff stresses the role that a 
network of battery-change stations 
would play in assuring drivers 
that an electric car would not be 
“range bound” and could make 
long trips. “Even if it’s the excep- 
tional trip — or even if it’s the 

‘never trip’ — people aren’t going 
to buy a car unless it can make it,” 


Better Place believes that this | 
vision could work in places like 
Israel, Denmark and Australia 
where car-based cultures live 
in densely populated ‘areas, and 
could reasonably support a net- 
work of battery-change stations. 
Israel in particular has already 
committed to this vision. Israel 
has put Better Place at the cen- 
ter of its ambitious campaign to 
eliminate its oil imports by the 
year 2020, and Israelis are set to 
begin driving these cars’ by the 
end of this year. 

CHAI leaders said they 
brought Granoff to campus be- 
cause many CHAI members had 
visited Better Place headquarters 
in Israel, and felt that Granoff’s 
presentation offered a chance to 
demonstrate Israel’s commitment 
to environmental innovation. 

“CHAI supports Israel, and 
it’s important to point out ways 
Israel contributes to the world. 
The environment is great ex- 
ample,” said junior Alexandra 
Cohen, the Secretary of CHAI. 

Meanwhile, senior Diana 
Wohler, the co-president of SEA 
sees advances in Israeli towards 
electric cars as an example to be 
emulated by the rest of the world. 

“Israel is really a great model 
of environmental policies in 
small countries,” Wohler said. 
“It’s important that we try to 
break out of our ‘Hopkins bub- 
ble’ and pay attention to grass- 


Russia launches ini- 
tiative to spur en- 
trepreneurial spirit 


roots environmental advocacy in 
the rest of the world.” 


_ The Russian government is 
launching a new initiative to 
turn their college students into 
the technology entrepreneurs of 
tomorrow. 

The government is encourag- 
ing students to start small tech- 
nology companies on campus to 
bridge the gap between academ- 
ics and real world practical skills. 

The drive is an attempt to 
solve some of Russia’s deep-seat- 
ed social problems. It has become 
increasingly difficult for people 
to find work out of college and 
this is an attempt to stimulate 
small businesses. The new direc- 
tion has already resulted in 330 
new small businesses. : 

Despite early successes, some 
students remain unconvinced 
that the program is the best way 
to get students interested in start- 
ing their own businesses. 

“Not many people under- 
stand what the new law is about, 
or how to register a small busi- 
ness on campus,” Alexei Kazak, 
the leader of Russia’s union of 
students, said. “It took Russia 20 
years to realize that we needed 
technological parks. Students are 


slow, too — the majority still pre- 
fer to focus all their time and ef- 
forts on studies and not on mak- 
ing money.” j 


Former president of 
Alabama University 
resigns 


Former President of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama David B. 
Williams resigned suddenly on 
Monday after years of turbulence 
with faculty members reached 
fever pitch. 

His administration _ style, 
thought by some faculty to be 
overreaching, was aggressively 
research-oriented and resulted 
in him making some decisions 
not appreciated by the university 
staff in general. 

His failure to build a consen- 
sus among faculty for the deci- 
sion to force all freshmen and 


sophomores to live on campus in 
addition to attempting to form a 
partnership with a German uni- 
versity were all factors which 
‘some point to as indicators that 
there were problems with his 


management style. 


His time leading the univer- 
sity was also punctuated with 
“superb” leadership when three 
biology professors were killed by 
another professor who had been 


denied tenure. 


{ 


College News in brief 


“Tm not sure anybody could 
have done that any better. The 
sensitivity and the calmness 
with which he dealt with that 
situation was very admirable.” 
Finis E. St. John IV said. 


New study high- 
lights post-college 


FILE PHOTO > 


unemployment 


While it is generally accepted 
that a college diploma sufficient- 
ly advantages those in the work- 
force, a new study by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland sheds 
doubt on this claim. 

The study shows that while 
those with a college diploma do 
have lower unemployment rates 
than those without one, dura- 
tion of unemployment is fairly — 
constant throughout all levels of 
educational attainment. 

Several ideas have been put 
forth as to why this phenomenon 
exists. For instance, because col- 
lege graduates are more special- 
ized than low-skill workers, they 
may need more time to find em- 
ployment after losing their job. 

Another theory is that high- 
skill jobs are being outsourced 
to multi-national or electronic 
counterparts, and employers 
may be reluctant to spend unnec- 

essary overhead. 
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FAS, From Al 
offering to help with debt relief 
but not policy or troops 
‘I've never seen this before 
martyrs tor democracy Fried- 
man said of the events in I gypt 
he fact that this call for de 
mocracy the 
unique and 
likely ta inspire other societies 


is coming 


people makes it 


from 


being oppressed under dictator- 
ships 

Ironically, the oil revenues 
that have maintained many of 
these dictators have now turned 
against them. Friedman cited 
world food prices as one of the 
causes of the events in Tunisia 
and Egypt 

“Rising food prices trigger in- 
stability, instability triggers ris- 
ing oil prices since there’s a huge 
amount of oil in fertilizer and 
transportation of food, [which] 
trigger rising food prices. Rising 
food prices trigger more insta- 
bility, more instability triggers 
higher oil prices. That’s the loop 
that we're in right now,” Fried- 
man explained. 


Friedman grew visibly more 
distressed as he transitioned to 
America’s role particularly in 
our addiction to carbon fuels and 
its many ill effects 


“The 


discussion we should 


be having is the most serious 


energy conservation conversa- 


tion in this country that weve 
ever had, and we're not having 
it at all 

We've been reading some of 
Thomas Friedman’s work in my 
Energy and Environmental Secu- 
rity class this semester, so | was 
extremely interested to go hear 
him speak,” sophomore Katie 
Malzbender said 

“He makes great, logical ar- 
guments to support conserva- 
tion of and energy, 
and they’re really impossible for 


resources 


anyone with common sense to 
ignore.” 

“We're consuming one-and-a- 
half earths right now,” Friedman 
cautioned. 


“Mother Nature .. . always 


bats last, and she always bats 
L000. Do not mess with Mother 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Iriedman talks about energy policy 


New York Times columnist discusses America’s need to conserve energy 


Nature. Yet, that is exactly what 
we're doing.’ 

Friedman ended by giving 
a solemn warning. “This is not 
going to wait tor your grand¢ hil- 
dren. This is not going to wait for 
your children. We need to do this 
tor ourselves.” 

‘He made a great argument 
that even if you don’t believe 
with the ‘hot’ part of his “Hot, 
Flat, and Crowded” argument, 
the other two are enough to 
motivate us to move towards 
sustainable path. | 


thought that was one of the 


a more 


strongest, most unique parts of 
his argument because it really 
speaks to everyone, not just en- 
vironmentalists,” Malzbender 
said. 

Friedman also answered sev- 
eral questions from the audience 
after his lecture, encouraging 
the funding research and put- 
ting into effect a gas tax to end 
dependence on foreign oil that 
props up despots around the 
globe. 

In responding to objections 
to new taxes, Fried- 


COURTESY OF GAURI WAGLE 
Friedman spoke about the Egypt crisis and how he had never seen such a “call for democracy” before. 


man explained, “If 
you don’t think 
having your gaso- 
line prices set by 
the world’s biggest 
cartel isn’t in effect 
a tax, than you're 
not paying atten- 
tion. What differ- 
entiates us is that I 
like my tax money 
to go to build U.S. 
schools, U.S.  re- 
search, U.S. hospi- 
tals ...and you, sir, 
seem to be happy to 
see our tax dollars 


build the Iranian 
army, the Saudi 
treasury, Kuwaiti 
highway .. . If you 


can’t win that de- 
bate, you don’t be- 
long in politics!” 

Friedman’s _ best 
advice, however, 
flying in the face of 
all the dishearten- 
ing warnings of fu- 
ture environmental 
perils and _ political 
inertia, was how he 
avoided being cyni- 
cal throughout his 
career. 


tics can actually 


change 
was done by opti- 
mists.” 


Lichtenstein selected as new Young Trustee 


YOUNG TRUSTEE, From Al 

The Board of Trustees discuss- 
es various big picture issues criti- 
cal to the long-term success of the 
university. 

While the Deans and the Pres- 
ident decide matters pertaining 
to the day-to-day functioning, 
the board mediates on long-term 
planning and direction. 

Schnydman described the 
various committees that make 
up the board, saying that trust- 
ees discuss issues relevant to 
the governance of the univer- 
sity. 

“For instance, there is an in- 
vestment committee, a finance 
committee, audit committee and 
a buildings and grounds commit- 
tee that decides on the approval 
of new buildings,” he said. 

Each of those committees 
plays a pivotal role in deciding 
matters regarding their area. 

Lichtenstein said his main 
focus during his term would be 
on improving financial assis- 

__ tance, an issue that he focused 
on during his interview pro- 
cess. He is also looking forward 
“to building cohesiveness among 
the disparate parts of the uni- 
versity. 

“One of my regrets is not hav- 
ing taken advantage of all the 
resources the various divisions- 
of the university has to offer,” 
he said. “We forget that we have 
other world-beating institutions 
within our university and I'd like 
to give the opportunity, whether 
in classes, research or other ac- 


‘ 


ence at the university. 

Another area the board 
would focus on was matters 
regarding student life. Abhi- 
ram Bhashyam (Class of 2010), 
the young trustee selected last 
year, said he was involved in 
the Committee on Student Life. 
While declining to comment on 


specifics, he emphasized on the 
efforts of the board to be more 
responsive to the needs of the 
student body. 

“In addition to the young 
trustees, we often invited stu- 
dents to come speak with us and 
give us their input,” Bhashyam 
said. 


COURTESY OF SAM LICHTENSTEIN 
Lichtenstein was chosen as the newest Young Trustee member of the Board. 


A 


‘ 


His answer: “Poli- 


Baltimore Bee goes 
record 33 rounds 


Last Saturday, the Baltimore 
Bee went a record 33 rounds at 
the 
original 60 participants, by the 


Towson University. From 
seventh round the competition 


was narrowed dow n to three 


[he final round saw a rematch 
of the same two students who 
were in the finals last year. Rob- 
bie Palmisano, 13, ended up win- 


ning the Bee. 


MARC will launch 
new Penn Line 
schedule 


In an effort to quell the over- 
crowding on MARC trains, the 
Maryland Transit Administra- 
tion will add eight trains to the 
timetable on the Penn Line. 

The new schedule has been 
in the works for a year and will 
relieve some of the strain on 
MARC’s locomotive fleet by us- 
ing smaller trains that travel 
more frequently. 


Website and 
new app shows 
likelihood of 
ticketing 


Two computer  profession- 
als from Frederick, Md. created 
a website and soon to be smart- 
phone app that calculates ‘the 
odds of receiving a ticket for Bal- 
timore drivers whenever they il- 
legally park their car. 

The website, spotagent.com, 
was created by James Schaffer 
and Shea Frederick and they cre- 
ated the web application with 
data from Baltimore from park- 
ing to property taxes. 


Mayor Rawlings- 
Blake under 
investiation for 
illegal dealings 


work. All the great | 
in history | 


Baltimore City Mayor Stepha- 
nie Rawlings-Blake may have 
| to abstain from all future votes 
| involving financial deals with 
Hopkins, The Baltimore Sun re- 
ports. 


City News in brief 


Rawlings-Blake’s husband 
of 11 years began working for 
Hopkins Community Physicians; 
since then, she has approved 
$900,000 in deals with Hopkins. 

Hopkins is a colossal and 
complicated organization, mak- 
ing it difficult to determine 
whether or not Rawling-Blake’s 
dealings over the last year are il- 
legal. Further compounding the 
issue is that Hopkins and Hop- 
kins Health System are the two 
largest employers in Baltimore, 
meaning that the mayor is essen- 
tially forced to deal with them on 
a regular basis 

City Solicitor George Nilson is 


investigating the case 


Baltimore County 
man killed in 
highway accident 


A Baltimore County man was 
killed when his truck collided 
with a guardrail on Interstate 70 
last Monday. 

Elmer Smith, 41, 
from his vehicle and taken to 
Frederick Memorial Hospital, 
where he was pronounced dead. 

Police believe that his front 
driver side tire malfunctioned. 

They also said that he was not 
wearing a seatbelt. 


Gathering held for 
death of 19-year- 
old Baltimore 
resident 


More than 100 people gath- 
ered at the steps of a Better Wa- 
verley church Tuesday night to 
remember the life of 19-year-old 
Tanise Ervin, who was tragical- 
ly shot and killed near her home 
on Saturday evening, as well as 
to rally the community to give 
any information they had on 
her killer. 

Ervin’s father spoke’. before 
the crowd, as did lead homicide 
detective on the case Major Ross 
Buzzuro and W.E.B. Dubois High 
School principal Delores Berry. 

Those who remembered Ervin 
remembered her signature walk 
and her sassy, funky nature. 

City Councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clarke said that she hoped the 
tragedy would pull the tight-knit 
community even closer together, 
according to The Baltimore Sun. 

Any information about the 
case can be relayed to the police 
at (410) 396-2100. 


was ejected 


Auto Theft at the Hopkins Club 


Death penalty 
potential to be 
repealed in Md 


Senate President Thomas V. 
Mike Miller deemed an attempt 
to repeal the death penalty in 
Md. as “unlikely,” according to 
The Baltimore Sun. 

Iwo years ago, the 
wrestled with a similar effort led 
by Md. Governor Martin ‘O Mal- 
ley that resulted in a compromise 
making it difficult for prosecu- 
tors to seek the sentence, but not 
curtailing the sentence itself. 

Concerns regarding, the pen- 
alty, in addition to moral and 
ethical ones, are also practical, as 
Md. officials wonder which type 
of drugs to inject criminals sen- 
tenced to death; there is a nation- 
wide shortage of one third of the 
chemical cocktails traditionally 
used on criminals. 

Md/s capital punishment law 
has been described even after the 


Senate 


2009 compromise as more con- 
fusing than ever. 

Whether or not the bill will 
even make it to the Senate this 
year is in question, as it was filed 
past the deadline. 


Baltimore 
Astrophysicist 
studies dark 
energy 


Baltimore astrophysicist 
Adam Riess, the man widely 
credited with the discovery 
of dark energy (the force be- 
lieved to be responsible for ac- 
celerating the expansion of the 
universe, has used the Hubble 
Space Telescope to disprove a 
competing explanation for the 
phenomenon. 

Reiss claims that by gather- 
ing more data with the tele- 
scope, he and his team have 
proven that a competing the- 
ory, that the expansion is an 
illusion caused by a 8 billion 
light year bubble which has 
formed around the Milky Way 
system, is conclusively incor- 
rect. 

“We are using the new cam- 
era on Hubble like a policeman’s 
radar gun to catch the universe 
speeding,” Riess said in an in- 
terview with The Baltimore Sun. 
“It looks more like 


it’s dark 


energy that’s pressing the gas 


pedal.” 


Between March 9th at 7:00 p.m. and March 10th at 8:57 a.m., an 
employee’s Honda Accord was stolen from the lot. The ignition key 
was in an unattended briefcase that was taken from the club’s coat- 
room by an unknown person sometime before 8:30 p.m. on March 
9th. Baltimore Police responded. The investigation is continuing. 


Trespassing at the Wyman Building 


On March 10th at 4:10 p.m., campus officers and Baltimore Police 
_responded for a non-affiliated male loitering in the lobby. The male 
was escorted out of the building and given a trespass warning. 
Upon exiting, the male refused to leave the property for no appar- 


ent reason. Balitmore Police transported the male,to Union 


emo- 


rial Hospital where he was admitted on an emergency petition. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the last issue’s article on B10, “Hopkins Sound Body Challenge running 
full speed ahead,” the photo was incorrectly attributed to Eric Goodman. It 
should have been attributed to German Om. jet 


+ 


f aan the March 3, 2011 issue, the article on A5, “W. Wilsort scholar finds die Me 
_tinctly American quality in megachurches,” a quote indicated that the Church we 
_ of England is guaranteed funding by the government of the United Kingdom. © 


- This is incorrect; the Anglican Church is operated though donations and en-_ 
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"Inthe March 3, 2011 issue, the article, “Student Cycle Inju 
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Collision” was jumped to A8, not AZ. 
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Inaugural Gilman 


Scholars 


GILMAN, From Al 

Lisa Cooper, Andrew Feinberg, 
Carol Greider, Bert Vogelstein and 
Solomon Snyder of the School of 
Medicine; Jacquelyn Campbell of 
the School of Nursing; Andrew 
Talle of Peabody Institute; Da- 
vid Lampton of the Paul H. Nitze 
School of Advanced International 
Studies; and Michael Miller and 
Joseph Katz of the Whiting School 
of Engineering. 

The recipients of the distinc- 
tion, which will remain with 
them until their retirement or as 
long as they are affiliated with 
Hopkins, were delighted. 

Miller in particular felt that 
it was rewarding because of the 
sense of recognition he was get- 
ting from the Hopkins commu- 
nity. 

“To be given such an award 
is a great honor,” Miller wrote 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 
“So many of us work on things in 
our research lives that very few 
of our colleagues here necessar- 
ily follow. To have our colleagues 
here at home appreciating us is a 
great honor.” 

He went on to write that be- 
cause of his nomination as a 
Gilman Scholar, his relationship 
with Hopkins changed greatly. 

“[My nomination] put me in 
touch with the great history of 
{Hopkins],” Miller wrote. “To 


inducted 


think that I am part of that tradi- 
tion in a meaningful way makes 
me feel so special.” ; 
But he by no means felt that he 
was Dap oe in deserving the honor. 
| am blown away by the other 
Gilman scholars — they all de- 
serve it,” Miller wrote. 
Talle, another recipient, was 


also very delighted. “I feel very 


flattered and honored to be 
named a Gilman Scholar,” he 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 


Letter. “ 
ed.” 
For Talle, the honor of being 
named a Gilman Scholar meant 
something special. “It has been 
wonderful to receive so many con- 
gratulatory e-mails from friends, 
students and acquaintances. Hop- 


The award was u nexpect- 


kins and Peabody provide a sup- | 


portive environment, which I ap- 
preciate very much,” he wrote. 
His relationship with Hop- 
kins changed positively too. “I 
look forward to meeting the oth- 
er Gilman Scholars and to seeing 
President Daniels more often, 
he wrote. “The idea of bringing 


the many divisions together in | 
this way is wonderful and entire- 


ly welcome.” 

The selected group of profes- 
sors will help the board of trustees 
to select up to five new members 
every year, but the number of Gil- 
man scholars will remain limited. 
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Board undergoes internal review and overhaul 


FROM Al 
on 


B.O.T,, 
Changes focus shorten- 
ing term limits for trustees to a 
maximum of two six-year terms 
of service as well as reducing 
the maximum number of mem- 
bers of the board to 35 from the 
current 65 within the next four 
years. 

Schnydman approved of re- 
ducing the size of the board, 
stating that this decision was the 
result of both what the trustees 
recommended and what Chait 
had suggested. 

“When you have a smaller 
board, every seat is impor- 
tant,” Schnydman said. “Every 
person who is on that board 
will know that she or he will 
be required to become fully en- 
gaged in the governance of the 
university.” 

Schnydman also approved of 
the creation of board term lim- 
its. 

In the past, some members of 
the board would stay on for as 
long as 25-30 years, limiting the 
possible number of new trust- 
ees. 

“Term limits would provide 
an avenue to bring fresh think- 
ing to the board,” Schnydman 
said. 

Changes also include the 


| creation of a new Student Life 


| Committee along with a new 


Committee on External Affairs 
and Community Engagement. 


| These chnges came about upon 


COURTESY OF HANNAH LINDSELL 


Pledge classes from many of Hopkins’s 13 fraternities competed in the synchronized swimming competition at the Rec Center. 


Greek Weekend sees high student turnout at events 


GREEK WEEKEND, Fron A 1 
nachos and practice rounds of 
trivia. “We came up with the idea 
as an easy way to incorporate the 
beginning of Greek Weekend, 
with an already established fun 
activity,” Duncan wrote. “The 
planning wasn’t too strenuous, 
and the only issues were negotiat- 
ing the space with another student 
group (PEEPs) and buying food.” 

When the number of people 
started to escalate (the event was 
planned for about two hundred 
people), the real trivia rounds 
began as more pizza and nachos 
were periodically brought out 
until closing at 11. 

The next two events, the So- 
rority Sing-off and Synchronized 
Swimming took place on Satur- 
day night in the Rec Center. Each 
of the four sororities performed 
mash-ups of songs with appro- 
priately inserted references to 
their own chapters. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma was 
the first performance, decked 
out in sunglasses and tank tops 
and t-shirts reading “KKG.” 
‘They performed a mash up of 
Rihanna’s “Umbrella” and Gene 
Kelley’s “Singin’ in the Rain.” 
During “Umbrella,” the girls 
sang, “you can stand under my 
fleur-de-lis.” 

Clad in glitter tank tops, black 
bottoms and platform heels, 
Alpha Phi performed next in a 
nicely choreographed version of 
Lady Gaga’s “Born This Way.” 
Sophomore Alpha Phi member 
Devika Bhise co-choreographed 
the dance with Michelle Gulino 

(with help from sophomore Sam 
Olaffson). 

“Tt was stressful because we 
only had five days.” Bhise said. 
“We had five-hour blocks of 
time where we were available 


to teach girls the routine. The 
girls were there for a half-hour 
a day. 

“IGreek Weekend is] a fun 
idea and most other schools do 
similar things.” Phi Mu and Pi 
Beta Phi performed next, respec- 
tively. Phi Mu sang Jackson 5’s 
“I Want You Back” while Pi Beta 
Phi covered “California Girls.” 

The next event began at eight on 
Saturday night, directly after the 
Sorority Sing Off. Synchronized 
Swimming took place in the pool at 
the Rec Center and cost three dol- 
lars for admission, or two canned 
foods. This marked the third 
synchronized swimming event 
here at Hopkins. “This took a fair 
amount of planning logistically, to 
make sure it was a success,” junior 
Mark Brennan, the coordinator of 
the event, wrote in another e-mail 
to The News-Letter. “We publicized 
primarily through Facebook, and 
had more than 475 people show 
up. The turnout was absolutely 
phenomenal.” 

Phi Kappa Psi placed first in 
the event, and Alpha Delta Phi 
(WaWa) came in second. ~ 

The audience filled out very 
quickly, and by 8:10 people were 
sitting in the aisles because there 
weren't any seats left. Alpha Ep- 
silon Pi (AEPi) began, wearing 
Speedos and sweaters wrapped 
around their shoulders. “It was 
really fun,” freshman Adam Rob- 
erts, an Alpha Epsilon Pi pledge, 
said. “It showed how unique our 
group is and how spontaneous 
we are.” 

Next came Sigma Apha Epsi- 
lon (SAE), decked in a variety of 
outfits. Most of the participants 
wore brightly colored and pat- 
terned Speedos, though there 
was one swimmer in a one- 
shoulder dress, another in girl’s 

' 


yoga pants and another wearing 
a gorilla mask. They did their 
routine to The Spice Girls’ “Wan- 
nabe.” 

“The whole event was enter- 
taining,” freshman Neal Mar- 
shall said. 

Phi Kappa. Psi, who won the 
event, performed an acrobatic 
routine performed to Katy Per- 
ry’s “Firework” and punctu- 
ated with backflips. “They were 
all hilarious,” freshman Jenna 
McLaughlin said. “But Phi Psi 
was clearly the best.” 

Sigma Phi Epsilon (SigEp) and 
WaWa also performed. WaWa 
placed second with a routine 
performed to mash-ups of vari- 
ous songs, including “I Will Sur- 
vive,” “Wannabe,” and “Crank 
That (Soulja Boy).” The event was 
a huge success. “We raised just 
over $1,400 dollars and a plethora 
of canned goods for the winning 
fraternity’s charity of choice,” 
Brennan said. The culminat- 
ing Greek Weekend event, the 
“Eat Your Heart Out” pancake 
brunch, was hosted by Alpha 
Phi last Sunday. It raised money 
for cardiac care, which is Alpha 
Phi’s philanthropy. This was the 
first year that the event occurred. 
About 250-300 people came to 
the event, and all of the leftover 
pancakes were donated to the Sa- 
cred Heart Shelter. 

“I would say that [the event] 
was very successful,” junior Al- 
pha Phi member Courtney Boger 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. “Greek Week is impor- 
tant because not only does it al- 
low you to show pride for your 
respective chapter, but for the 
Greek community as a whole. 
The spring Greek Weekend al- 
lowed for all the new members to 
get even more excited.” 


requests through surveys of 
the board to more effectively 
include both the student body 
and the Baltimore community 
in its decisions. 


Flaherty applauded the 
board’s measures for positive 
change. 


“We echoed the universi- 


ty’s commitment to the value 
of critical self-study, comple- 


indepen- 
Fla- 


mented by 
dent external 
herty wrote. 
Hope for a bright future 
through the influence .of the 
Board of Trustees was the con- 
cluding message of Flaherty’s e- 


expert, 
review,” 


MarcH 17, 2011 


can we Locus 


please? 


ANNE FA BER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


mail to the student body. 

“We are convinced that these 
changes address the needs iden- 
tified in our self-study and will 
enhance the ability of the Board 
of Trustees to guide the univer- 
sity in a manner that pays appro- 
priate homage to our history and 
values.” 


Personal Assistant On line Wanted 


We are seeking for Intelligent / Dependable PT 
"Personal Assistant. Seekers must be willing to learn, 


hard-working, computer literate, shopping &errand. 


For more information, contact Thomas Robinson at 
michaelgilbert20001@gmail.com 


* 


ilections are coming up. 


Tf you have worked at The News-Letter i in 
the last year, you may be eligible to run 
for an i. position tor the 2011-2012 
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Pring break is fast ap- 

proaching and many of 

you are probably head- 

ing off to warm places, 

whether it be back home 
to Florida or California, or a trip 
with your friends to Mexico or 
Puerto Rico or to some far off ex- 
otic place with your family. 

Regardless of your specific 
situation, and even if you are not 
going to be somewhere warm 
over spring break, you should be 
aware of the differences in beach 
attire around the world. 

Throughout most of the Unit- 
ed States, beach dress is pretty 
uniform — girls wear bikinis, 
tankinis or one pieces and guys 
wear normal guy bathing suits. 

The only major difference is 
that the beachgoers in the South 
and in the West are actually tan 
and the same cannot be said so 
much for the East Coasters. 

In California however, you 
will find slight variations of the 
norms. California is of course the 
home of the surfer dude and like- 
wise the surfer chick. 

The surfer chick wears a bath- 
ing suit like everybody else, but 
she also wears waterproof shorts 
that look like guys’ bathing 


suits. 
Sometimes she also wears a 
wetsuit top — that’s when you 


know that she means serious 
business. Unlike other girls, she 
actually spends most of her time 
at the beach in the water. 

Europe and South and Central 
America are surprisingly similar 
in their beach culture, although 
it should be said that the Europe- 
ans are slightly more conserva- 
tive. 

It is very common in both of 
these places to see topless wom- 
en on the beach. And these top- 
less women aren’t just tanning, 
but walking around and play- 
ing with their kids as if it were 
completely normal (the word 
“normal” means different things 
to different people I suppose). 
Another oddity about this beach 
culture is the existence of thong 
bathing suits. These women (of- 
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ten the ones who you have very 
little desire to see ; 
more of, I’m sor- 
ry to say), walk 
around the beach 
with their butts | 
hanging out for 
the whole world to 
see. And although 
I’ve never seen it 
myself, I’m sure 
there are women 
out there who go 


This brings me to my next 
point. You can also find 
nudist beaches in Europe 
ki and South and Central 

3 America. Although I have 
; never had the pleasure 
to see such a beach, I can 
imagine that they all look 
like the nude beach in the 
movie Eurotrip that is 
full of naked old men. To 
be honest, I’d rather not 
find out. 


to the beach and _ [nternational Beach culture in the 
walk around top- Middle East is a com- 
less with a thong Trendspotter pletely different matter 


bikini bottom. 
They might as well not have 
bothered with the bottom at all. 


all together. 
While tourists staying in re- 
sorts wear what they would nor- 
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“How can a country move on after genocide? 


piece of advice 

often offered to 

travelers is to be 

circumspect about 

discussing politics 
when in another country, or bet- 
ter yet, to avoid it altogether. Pas- 
sions can run high, especially if 
the subject of the United States’ 
role in the global arena arises, 
which it almost inevitably will, 
and sentiments are not always 
the most friendly in 


an old detention center converted 
into a museum and on my way 
there, I got lost. Out of about 
seven people whom I asked for 
directions, only one knew what I 
was talking about but had no idea 
where the museum was. When I 
finally got directions from a hotel 
concierge, I discovered that the 
whole time, I had been within 

three blocks of the building. 
It baffled me that people 
could be so ignorant 


that regard. of something that 

However,  study- | aura Muth played such 2 huge 
ing abroad inherently role in their history. 
entails some risk, and Semester Abr oad But like I said, the 
when you're a politi- popular thing to doin 


cal science major, you 
basically have to break this cardi- 
nal rule of the safe traveler. Oth- 
erwise, what the hell is the point? 
My semester thus far in Chile 
has been full of surprises. Some 
have been fantastic, like the fact 
that an economics class could 


Chile is to look ahead 


rather than dwell on the past. 


Then, of course, there’s the fact 


that despite the human rights 
abuses committed by the Pino- 
chet regime, he still has support- 
ers. I knew they must exist, in 
theory, because even a dictator 


consist of a vineyard tour and 
wine tasting. Others have been 
more unsettling. 

Chile endured a military dic- 
tatorship under General Augusto 
Pinochet from 1973 to 1990. Tens 
of thousands of people were 
killed during this time, and many 
more tortured or wrongly impris- 
oned. Perhaps most shocking to 
me was the fact that not only were 
women and children included in 
this fate, but also pregnant wom- 
en. Many people simply: disap- 
peared, and there are still family 
members and friends wondering 
what exactly happened to their 
loved ones. 

This aspect of Chile’s history 
was appalling but not that sur- 
prising. Having grown up in the 
US, I've always read about the 
horrors of dictatorships and ex- 
pect such brutality of them. What 
is really interesting is talking to 
people here about the Pinochet 


can’t remain in power for over a 
decade without the support of 
some branch of society. 

These days, no one really says 
that they are in favor of a dictator- 
ship, or that Pinochet did every- 
thing right. But what was surpris- 
ing to me was the sheer normalcy 
of some people not denouncing 
him outright. 

My host mother here, a petite 
stay-at-home mom (and one of 
the greatest cooks I've ever met) 
told me that the dictatorship was 
a “necessary evil” in the history 
of Chile. 

Prior to the dictatorship, Chile 
had a democratic socialist presi- 
dent named Salvador Allende. 
Although Allende allowed politi- 
cal dissidence and was popular 
among the poor, his economic 
policies severely crippled Chile’s 
economy. 

After Pinochet took power, 
he handed the Chilean economy 
over to a group of men known 
as the Chicago Boys, Chileans 


Some prefer not to discuss it i 
who had studied economics at 


_at all. The memories are still raw, 


and there are many Chileans who the University of Chicago and 
simply want to look to the future. became committed to the neolib- 
In fact at times it is almost mind- _ eral model.‘State companies were 


privatized, and the Chilean mar- 


boggling how much people seem 
e ket opened to foreign investors. 


_ to ignore their history. I visited 


Although the first two years of 
the Pinochet regime saw an un- 
precedented drop in employment 
and a rise in poverty levels and 
food prices, over time the Chilean 
economy converted to capitalism 
quite successfully. 

So a common = argument 
among some Chileans is that the 
dictatorship was necessary for 
the economic progress of Chile. 
Without it, some people (includ- 
ing my host mom) worry that 
Chile would have stagnated and 
collapsed. Pinochet’s mistake, 
supposedly, was assuming that 
every low-income individual or 
member of a different party was a 
terrorist against the state. But ap- 
parently, to some, that mistake is 
forgivable in light of the econom- 
ic progress of the country. 

Of course there are also many 
Chileans who believe that trade- 
ing human rights for economic 
benefits is never right, and I still 
side with them in this debate. But 
hearing from those who disagree; 
from those who emphasize posi- 
tive after-effects of the dictator- 
ship, has given me a new perspec- 
tive on how countries recover from 
traumatic periods in their history. 

In political science classes, a 
hot topic is the issue of whether 
former dictators ousted from 
power should face trial or if they 
should receive amnesty in order 
to allow the country to move on. 
There tends to be a visceral aver- 
sion to granting amnesty sim- 
ply because these leaders have 
inflicted so much damage that 
resonates on a personal level for 
so many people. But on the other 

hand, Chilean society seems to be 
recovering pretty well from the 
dictatorship. So while I'm still not 
entirely comfortable with the con- 
cept of amnesty for dictators, my 
time here has helped me under- 
stand why some people can be. | 
Hearing such a range of opin- 
ions straight from Chileans has 
taught me more than any reading 


or class assignment ever could. | 


So my advice to travelers is as fol- 
lows: don’t be an idiot about it, 
but talk politics abroad whenever 


you can. 


mally, women at public beaches 
are advised to wear clothes when 
going into the water. This is a 
very common practice for wom- 
en who live in the region as well. 
There are also special swimsuits 
made for Muslim women who 
wish to remain fully covered but 
still have the mobility to swim 
well. 
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Getting an attitude: 
Hot girls at Hopkins 


here are a few popu- 
lar theories about why 
the hottest Hopkins 
girls develop such an 
attitude, and I think 
it’s time to finally set the record 
straight. The basic premise of the 
theories is that, because there are 
so few attractive and socially ac- 


| tive women here, those possess- 


ing both qualities are in such high 
demand they develop an air of su- 
periority and can get away with it. 

Before we get going, it’s im- 
portant to note that the more at- 
tractive guys at Hopkins develop 
the same, if not worse, attitude 


as the girls. It must also be said 


that there are striking examples 
of gorgeous and down-to-earth 
women here too, but like every- 


| where they’re hard to come by. 


So what's up with this attitude? 
These girls, walking around with 


| their nose in the air and a 1000- 
| yard glare in their eyes, certainly 


They closely resemble wet- | 


suits, with the addition of a skirt 
to hide the tightness around the 
private areas and a hood to cover 
the hair. If you hadn't already 
guessed, nude and topless bath- 


ing are big no-nos in the Middle 


East. 
Whatever your plans are for 


this spring break, it’s always | 


good to keep other cultures and 
practices in mind. 

So if you see someone wear- 
ing a thong bikini or a burka-like 
bathing suit, don’t stare. Be re- 
spectful — you're all at the beach 
for the same reasons: to have fun 
and to relax! 


| | aren't 


|| muscle in their 
| body clenched. 
I don’t know if 
they’re doing a 


making many friends. 
And to be honest, it just looks 
physically uncomfortable walk- 
ing around campus with every 


Kegel or trying to 
tone their legs but 
it just looks painful 
and unnecessary. 
Im actually just 


and | think some girls’ attitudes 
are a result of the frustration that 
comes with years of the Hopkins 
grind. As sad is this sounds, some 
of the older girls here have prob- 
ably just given up on the Hopkins 
scene for good reasons, moved 
on to different social spheres and 
can actually afford to lose a few 
potential friends. I also think the 
older attractive girls have it worse 
than the guys their age because 
they can’t prey on unaware or na- 
ive freshmen and sophomores. 

But, to be sure, some of that at- 
titude which simply drips from 
these girls is definitely arro- 
gance. Now, confidence is great; 
sexy, even. Don’t get me wrong, 
I love it when people actually 
have personality and break the 
mold at Hopkins, but it’s a prob- 
lem when someone’s personality 
borders on arrogance. If you're 
attractive there’s no need for ar- 
rogance. Trust me: guys know 
you're hot. Everyone on M Level 
with a Y chromosome sees that 
hot girl before she even walks 
into the library. We have an in- 
trinsic radar for 
this; it’s basically a 
sixth sense. So drop 
the attitude, we all 
acknowledge _ that 
you're attractive, so 
try being warm as 
well. 

Guys also tend 


impressed some 
women can walk 
around like that: it 
seems exhausting. 
And I don’t know 
about you, but my 
eyes naturally focus 


| on people right in front of me, so 


that 1000-yard stare must take ef- 


| fort. I’m genuinely curious where 


some of these women find the 
energy to maintain this facade 
because I can barely drag myself 
to a 9 a.m. class in jeans let alone 
in heels and full makeup. Please, 
e-mail me your secrets. 

On a more serious note, I’m 
hesitant to solely blame. these 
women for their attitude. I think 
guys misinterpret confidence as 
arrogance and are too quick to 
dismiss women who aren't inter- 
ested in hooking up with them as 
conceited. Plus, everyone I know 
at Hopkins has problems with 
the social or academic life here 


McKenna 
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to be short-sighted 
when an _ attractive 
woman walks past 
them with a look of 
disdain on her face 
— they'll immedi- 
ately dismiss her as 
conceited. 

So from what I can gather, both 
the attractive guys and girls at 
Hopkins develop an attitude but 
for very different reasons. The 
girls’ attitude is probably a combo 
of their frustration with Hopkins, 
age and just straight up arrogance. 

But come on, enough is 
enough. Hopkins grinds us all 
down, and some attitudes are 
only making it worse. So for ev- 
eryone’s sake, drop the attitude 
and smile. You'll probably make 
some freshman’s week doing it. 
Who knows, if you stop with the 
1000-yard stare you might see 
something — or someone — you 
like right in front of you. 


The Point at Fell’s offers fun and sophistication 


amished from the stress 
of midterms, a couple of 
friends and I ventured 
to the heart of Fell’s 
Point for a low-key, 
relaxed lunch. I had passed by 
an intriguing pub-esque restau- 
rant many times when walking 
around the neighborhood. Every 
Sunday, it seemed, swarms of 
20-somethings would sit outside 
the pub on high seats under um- 
brellas, enjoying mouth-watering 
comfort food. The hot sandwiches 
and soups proved too alluring. 
My friends and I decided it was 
time to try The Point in Fell’s. 

It was still too chilly to sit out- 
side, although in the spring there 
would be no better place to perch 
and watch whatever game was 
on. Indeed, The Point is an inter- 
esting amalgam of quintessential 
sports bar and original cuisine. 
Boasting four menus — brunch, 
dinner, lunch and pub — there 
is truly something for everyone. 
And if you ask for something to 
be prepared more personally, the 
staff could not be more accom- 
modating. 

The bar is centrally situated. In 
the front portion of the restaurant, 
high tables and chairs for groups 
of two to four surround the front 
half of the bar. Tables for larger 
parties take up the back half of 
the restaurant. Televisions line 
the walls, broadcasting a veritable 
smorgasbord of sports games. 
Even at 2 p.m. on a Friday after- 
noon, the bar was in full swing. 

My fellow diners and I had the 
option of the lunch and brunch 
menus. I chose brunch, and they 
chose lunch. 

lordered a three egg white om- 
elette with ham, provolone and to- 
matoes ($9). In an attempt to wean 
myself off of a scarily unhealthy 


midterm diet, I decided against 


a side. Nevertheless, homemade 
hand-cut fries showed up at the 
table. The omelette was far too 
big for me, but it was delicious 
nevertheless. The ham was tasty 


and added a necessarily hearty 
element to the rather plain egg 
whites. The ham had been diced 
into small pieces, which allowed 
for a perfect portion of protein. 
Not too much, not too little. The 
provolone was melted and en- 
gulfed the piping hot omelette as 
it was set on the table. The toma- 
toes were fresh as could be. If I 
ordered an omelette at The Point 
in the near future I would add 
mushrooms and spinach to fully 
round out the dish. The vegetables 
were so fresh throughout the meal 
that it was a shame I did not take 
full advantage of them. 

A friend who opted for the 
lunch menu ordered a grilled 
cheese. The Point’s take on this 
all-American dish is unique, to 
say the very least. The “Grilled 


ated just how professionally con- 
ceived each dish was. 

Other appealing brunch items 
include, but are not limited to, the 
Rice Pudding with “apricot and 
fig compote and organic granola,” 
the “Fried Green Tomato BLT” ($7) 
and the “Jumbo Lump Crab Cake 
Sandwich” over a House or Cae- 
sar Salad ($17). There are also your 
typical brunch items such as eggs, 
waffles, toast and more. $10 will 
get you bottomless Bloody Maries, 
Mimosas, Manmosas or Sangria. 

The lunch menu is a bit more 
diverse in its options. Salads, 
soups, sandwiches — you can tru- 
ly find anything to fit your fancy. 
In terms of larger plates, one can 
choose from everything from 
“Pappardelle Bolognese” (14) to a 
“Hand Sliced Steak and Cheese 


Cheese and 
Heirloom Toma- 
to” ($8) has fresh 
basil, spinach 
pesto and a bal- 
samic reduction. 
The sandwich 
is served on a 
faux rye bread 
which only en- 
hances the melt- 
ed white, tart 
cheese and in- 
triguing vegeta- 
ble combination. 
The balsamic adds a mild acidic 
flavor that finishes off the dish in 
a carefully seasoned manner. It is 
as if one is eating a salad with bal- 
samic vinegar and melted cheese 
on toast, rather than the quintes- 
sentially greasy grilled cheese. 
The side salad that accompa- 
nied the grilled cheese was by no 
means what you would expect. 
This dish could have undoubt- 
edly been an item on the appetizer 


_ menu. Fresh spinach greens tossed 


with a little shredded cheese and a 
few other veggies arrived in a gen- 
erous portion. Restaurants typical- 
ly hold back on something as small 
as a side salad. Here however, my 
fellow diners and | fully appreci- 
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Sub” ($12). There is also 

an “Open Faced Seared 

Tuna” sandwich with 

“chopped egg, red on- 

ion, red wine vinai- 

grette and chile aioli” 

($10) that looks par- 

ticularly attractive. The 

“Blue Crab and Yellow 

Corn Chowder” with 
“Yukon potato and 
smoked cheddar crou- 
tons” ($8) is undoubt- 
edly a Point specialty 
(although I would rec- 
ommend its heaviness for a cold 
winter's day). If you are in the 
mood for salad, you can choose 
from everything from a “Spinach 
and Arugula Salad” with “pickled 
cucumber, warm brie, fresh rasp- 
berries and balsamic vinaigrette” 
($7) to a Caesar ($6). 

As I said earlier, this is the per- 
fect spot for a Saturday or Sunday 
with friends. In the spring, enjoy a 
beautiful view of the harbor from 
the tables out front — the water is 
legitimately a few feet away. On 
the cooler days, perch by the bar 
to cheer on your favorite sports 
teams. The Point is nothing but 
fun with caring service and excep- 
tionally sophisticated bar food. 
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Homework over Spring Break 


Many Hopkins students seem to feel 
that there should be a ban on homework 
over spring break. This situation is very 
similar to the ban that exists on due dates 
and exams during reading period. 

While the ban aims to prevent professors 
from assigning work during reading pe- 
riod, it is difficult to enforce and has been 
a source of biannual concern. The Edito- 
rial Board feels that the very idea of a ban, 
whether it is for reading period or spring 
break, is innately flawed. 

Professors sometimes give exams or 
collect written assignments during read- 
ing period if it is more convenient for 
their schedules or their students’ sched- 
ules. This page feels that the same would 
happen if a similar ban were imposed 
for spring break. Professors who want to 
maximize time and learning will contin- 
ue to assign work, and there is ultimately 
very little students or administrators can 
do to stop it. 

It is true that sometimes professors im- 
pose inconsiderate assignments during 
breaks, but it is also true that students fre- 
quently agree to work over breaks because 
it is actually more convenient for them. If 


The Editorial Board has observed the on- 
going tragedy in Japan with the utmost con- 
cern. Not only have the Japanese just gone 
through both the worst earthquake in their 
nation’s history and a massive and deadly 
tsunami, but they are now also in the midst 
of the worst nuclear crisis since the 1986 
Chernobyl disaster. We are alarmed by the 
fact that Japanese authorities seem to be 
understating the damage to the Fukushi- 
ma Daiichi Nuclear Power Station and the 
many dangers that it poses. 

Tokyo Electric and the Japanese Govern- 
ment have claimed that there is still enough 
water in the pool at Reactor 4 to hold spent 
fuel rods and keep them cool. However, the 
chairman of the United States Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission has claimed that this 
is not the case and that the fuel rods are re- 
leasing radiation into the atmosphere. 

Considering a 2005 report from the Na- 
tional Academies of Science that any lev- 

el of radiation, however small, can cause 
cancer, this is especially alarming. Even 
worse, another U.S. official has claimed 
that if drastic action is not taken in the next 
24 to 48 hours, Japan will have a situation 
that will be “deadly for decades.” Even so, 
bringing the situation under control would 
be a “suicide mission” according to the of- 
ficial. 

While some are still talking of the “po- 
tential” for a nuclear meltdown, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Energy Stephen Chu, a Nobel Laure- 
_ ate in Physics, has stated that there already 
is a “partial meltdown” at the Fukushima 
Daiichi plant. Japanese authorities have told 


the students in a class all agree to a pro- 
posed syllabus, they should be allowed to 
follow it. ; 

The Editorial Staff of The News-Letter be- 
lieves that instead of petitioning for bans, 
students should simply accept the amount 
of work they have over break and budget 
their time accordingly. If they are truly 
concerned, they should approach their pro- 
fessor in advance to discuss particularly 
onerous due dates. Usually professors will 
consider modifying their syllabi if they are 
alerted to problems early enough in the se- 
mester. 

This is Hopkins, after all, and students 
here are certainly qualified to deal with the 
amount of work they have over spring break 
or any other free time. Hopkins is known 
for rigorous courseloads and many students 
actually attend Hopkins for this reason. If 
students know that they will be busy over 
break, they should naturally try to get their 
work done earlier. 

While this Editorial Board recognizes 
(and reaps) the benefits of a stress and work- 
free break, it is both impractical and fruit- 
less for Hopkins to impose a homework ban 
for vacations. 


On Japan’s Nuclear Crisis 


people to evacuate 12 miles from the plant, 
while the U.S government has advised 
American citizens and ordered American 
military personnel to stay at least 50 miles 
from the plant. 

Considering the danger this situation 
poses to not only the Japanese people but 
to everyone in the region, the Japanese gov- 
ernment has a duty to be honest about the 
extent of the crisis. 

It is hardly surprising that Japan is down- 
playing the damage, as the nation is heavily 
invested in nuclear energy. Less than a year 
ago the United States government deliber- 
ately downplayed the damage caused by 
the Deepwater Horizon Oil Spill in the Gulf 
of Mexico, damage that will most likely con- 
tinue to hurt the Gulf for decades. 

Japan was aware of how dangerous 
earthquakes can be — and how they can 
cause nuclear crises. Cables released by 
Wikileaks show that in late 2008 the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency warned the 
Japanese government about the threat that 
a major earthquake could pose to its nucle- 
ar plants. In response, the Japanese built 
an emergency response center at the Fu- 
kushima Daiichi plant, but the center was 
only prepared to withstand a 7.0 magnitude 
quake. The recent earthquake has been up- 
graded to a magnitude of 9.0. Considering 
the history of major earthquakes suffered’ 
by Japan, this was not enough. 

Regardless of the actions taken after this 
tragedy, The News-Letter sends its best wish- 
es to those affected by the earthquake, both 
at Hopkins and abroad. 


Anne Faber 
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What it takes to beat Obama: a survey of the best Republican candidates 


By MERRILL ANOVICK 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. T hey are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


leadership, individuality and experi- 
ence to pose a viable threat to Presi- 
dent Obama. 

Huntsman is the former Governor 


the enigmas 

As Bill Clinton once said, “Demo- 
crats fall in love and Republicans just 
fall in line.” This quote has been ee- 


He then managed to carry the state by 
20 percent in 2008 despite the fact that 
Barack Obama won it on the national 
level. He is the type of candidate that 


Barbour reminds everyone of George 
Bush (not in a good way) and Sarah Palin 
hile the election for 
president of the United 


has disapproval ratings above 50 percent. 
Most odds-makers would guess that the 


States is still a year and 

a half away the incep- 

tion of the campaign 
season ts noticeably overdue. This time 
four years ago all major candidates in 
both parties including Barack Obama, 
John McCain, Hillary Clinton and Mitt 
Romney had declared their intentions to 
run for office and had their campaigns 
in the only speed Charlie Sheen knows: 
Go. 

So why has a Republican party that 
seemed so destined for a revival failed 
to produce a viable candidate (assuming 
you don’t consider Pizza Hut CEO Her- 
man Cain viable) this far into the elec- 
tion season? For starters the President 
who Republicans built their 2010 elec- 
tion strategy around is looking much 
harder to beat than he was just a few 
months ago. 

Top Republican strategists realize 
that Obama is still viewed as “compe- 
tent” by a large percentage of Americans 
and that they will not be able to win by 
default as they did in the midterm elec- 
tion. So which candidates stand a chance 
against the one-term senator who man- 
aged to captivate a nation? 

In a wide open race, the candidates 
can be broken down into three catego- 
ries that I plan on evaluating: the estab- 
lishment candidates, the long shots and 


rily accurate, 
over the past sev- 


as 


eral election cycles 
Republicans have 
nominated the can- 
didate 
in 


who came 
during 
the prior primary 
season. 


while 


second 


This year, 
there 
clear-cut 


is no 
favorite, 
several candidates 
fit the mold in- 
cluding Mitt Rom- 
ney, Tim Pawlenty, 
Mike Huckabee, 
Haley Barbour and 
Sarah Palin. 

While each one 
of these candidates 
is considered part 
of the establishment 
they all have consid- 
erable weaknesses. 
Romney’s universal 
health care policy 
in Mass. makes him 
look like a hypocrite 
on one of the biggest 
policy debates of the 
upcoming election. 
Huckabee is considered unelectable; 
Pawlenty is dull, 


To recognize revoloutionaries or nol 
to recognize revolutionaries? 


By GEORGE PETROCHEILOS 


Recently, the President of the Europe- 
an Council said that the Libyan govern- 
ment must relinquish its power “without 
delay.” 

The summit meeting of the European 
Union (EU), to be held this week, “will 
make clear to the Libyan authorities that 
violent acts against civilians must stop. 
Those responsible for such acts will face 
serious consequences. The government 
must relinquish power without delay,” 
id President Herman Van Rompuy. 
mpuy is actually asking for the res- 

ignati f Gaddafi. Such a request has 

never occurrea@™ 
It should also be noted #1 
not acted the same way regarding simi- 
lar situations in the past months: during 
recent uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt, 
the EU simply asked for transition to 
democracy without turning against the 
leaders of those countries. Rompuy is 
now choosing to follow a different path, 
which seems much more aggressive, and 
it will be very interesting to see what the 
final outcome will be. 
Some members of the EU did not stop 
at demanding that Gaddafi step down. 
The British Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
which has been recognized by France 
as the legal representative of the Libyan 
people, stated that the members of the 
transitional National Council of the rev- 
olutionaries in Libya are “valid speak- 
ers.” The Ministry added that it aims to 
work with the Libyan National Council. 
“Britain recognizes nations and not gov- 
ernments. The temporary national coun- 
cil is a valid voice with which we would 
like to achieve cooperation,” said the 
spokesman of the Ministry to Reuters. 
“We have made it clear that the Lib- 
yan leader Gaddafi must leave now. We 
are in close collaboration with our inter- 
national allies in order to achieve this. 
We are considering a range of possibili- 
ties and are planning close collaboration 
with President Sarkozy and our other 
partners in tomorrow’s European Sum- 
mit meeting,” he added. 

Britain’s support for the rebels in Lib- 
ya should not be surprising especially 
given France's support. European coun- 
tries want to foster peace in the Middle 
East as soon as possible, and the past 
month’s events have shown that accept- 
ing the revolutionaries is the only way 
to resolve the situation. Most European 
countries including Silvio Berlusconi’s 
Italy have agreed to follow this solution 
of recognizing the revolutionaries as le- 


gitimate representatives of the Libyan 


people. 


However, the situation is not as easy 


as it looks. Germany is firmly opposed 
to this solution. Germany is acting In- 
dependently and refuses to recognize 


the rebels. Specifically, the German gov-_ 


ernment announced that recognition 


of the transitional National Council as — 


a permanent authority is not a feasible 
solution. “We do not recognize a gov- 


the revolutionaries recognized by inter- 
national law is not an option.” This di- 
rectly contradicts the statement made 
by the British Ministry. 

Such attitude shows the lack of 
union in Europe. This is especially 
significant because Germany, which is 


of Utah and Ambas- 
i sador to China. He 
| dropped out of high 
| school to play in a 
i rock band, but later 

went on to attend Har- 
vard Business school. 
He has the social cre- 
} | dentials to appeal to 
| the base, the foreign 
| policy credentials to 
| appeal to the wonks 
/ | and the good looks 
; | needed to appeal to 
i | America. Huntsman 
' | would form a viable 
i | challenge and _ has 
shown signs that he is 
considering running. 


; Now on to Chris 
| | Christie, the Repub- 
. | lican’s version of 
i | Barack Obama. The 
i 


one-term N.J. Gover- 
nor has taken the na- 
tional scene by storm 
earning, praise for his 
budget management, 
blunt speaking style 


candidate will emerge from this sorry 
pool and they are probably right, but in 
my opinion any candidate listed above 
would lose handily in a general election 
contest with Obama. 

In every election there are a combi- 
nation of wonky and libertarian candi- 
dates who comprise the “long shot can- 
didates.” This year’s class includes little 


| known candidates with a wealth of expe- 


rience including Governors Mitch Dan- 


| iels, Scott Walker and Gary Johnson and 


Senator Rick Santorum. Mitch Daniels is 
by far the most qualified candidate in the 
entire Republican field. He worked for 
several years as the Director of Manage- 


| ment and Budget in the White House. He 


then was elected Governor of Ind. and 


| turned a $1.8 billion deficit into a $600 


part of the minority that refuses to rec- | 


ognize the Libyan reyolutionaries, is 
the economic driving force of the EU, 
and therefore its most powerful mem- 
ber. Germany is basing its argument on 
the fact that the National Council does 
not represent all of Libya, but rather a 
specific portion of the country’s popu- 
lation. 

At the same time, the Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Janos Mar- 
tonyi, stated that meetings between 
EU officials and representatives of the 
transitional National Council show 


that in fact the EU has recognised the | 


dissidents. “What is actually happen- 
ing is recognition, since there have 
been meetings, as you are aware,” 
commented Martonyi, in statements 
made prior to the meeting with his Eu- 
ropean counterparts in Brussels on the 
issue of the crisis in Libya. 

Martonyi was referring to the fact 
that two of the members of the Libyan 
transitional National Council met with 
the EU head of Foreign Affairs, Kath- 
ryn Ashton. “We are presently in con- 
tact with the National Council, which 
can be interpreted as recognition, 
which, however, is not legal recogni- 
tion, but what I mean to say is that we 
should develop contact with the Na- 
tional Council,” said Martonyi. 

Martonyi’s statements reveal that 
the EU has already taken action to get 
in contact with the revolutionaries. All 
of this shows that the EU is getting 
ready to recognize the National Coun- 
cil. And the question is, what about 
Germany? The Germans are totally 
against such a plan. What will hap- 
pen? Will the EU change its initial plan 
because of Germany’s disapproval? 
Or will it continue based on the initial 
plan of recognizing the rebels? 

As of now, the European Parliament 
voted for and asked for prohibition of 
flights in Libya’s air space and also for 
the recognition of the National Council 
of the Revolutionaries. This common 
resolution was voted with 584 votes 
in favor, 18 against and 18 abstaining, 
with the United European Left Wing 
Group being the only political group 
that voted against the resolution. 

At the same time, Colonel Gaddafi 
accused the National Council of “trea- 
son,” labelling them as agents for the 
U.S., France and Britain. Of course 
these accusations are totally outland- 
ish. Gaddafi is seeing his entire “reign” 
being ruined and the EU ready to rec- 
ognize the new council, and is des- 
perately trying everything to stop it. 
However, it does not seem that there is 
much left for him to do. 


billion surplus. 


makes wonks inside Washington drool. 
The sad reality is that Daniels, while 
qualified, lacks the political pizzazz to 
run a national campaign. He is a short, 
unimposing, poor speaker, not exactly 
the best counter to Obama. 

The others suffer from similar ail- 
ments; while their ideas and qualifi- 
cations are appealing, no one outside 
of the inner political circles has even 
heard of them. These candidates are 
long shots to win the nomination and 
even longer shots to win in the general 
election. 

For those few Republicans. still 
reading this article rest assured there 
is still hope in 2012 (with regards to the 
election, not the apocalypse). Two can- 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


didates, Chris Christie and Jon Hunts- | 


man, have the proper combination of | 


and willingness to tell 
the truth. He has im- 


pressed the think tanks in D.C. and isa 
YouTube sensation across the country. 


He is the type of candidate that can 
bring all factions of the Republican 
party to their feet in a round of bois- 
terous applause. He never uses a tele- 
prompter and holds town hall meet- 
ings almost weekly. He is the perfect 
anti-Obama in every way. There is 
only one problem. He doesn’t want to 
run. While both of these candidates 
are considered long shots to get nomi- 
nated they are in my opinion the only 
way to beat a still dynamic and excit- 
ing President Obama. 


Merrill Anovick is a freshman economics 
major from Ridgewood, N.]. 


The man with a plan: Mitch Daniels for President 


(Id-fashioned conservative Indiana Governor is America’s best bet to halt the growing deficit 


By NATALIE BOYSE 


ommentators have started 

speculating about which 

Republican will take on 

President Obama in the 

2012 election, which will 
be upon us sooner than we think. One 
of the frontrunners at the moment is 
Governor Mitch Daniels of Ind., who 
is perhaps best known for turning 
around Ind.’s $600 million deficit into a 
$370 million surplus in one year. 

Although Daniels has not yet con- 
firmed his candidacy, he announced 
in February that he would consider 
a presidential run. Since then, he has 
been the subject of a growing number 
of glowing op-eds in major newspa- 
pers, all of which have been urging 
him to run for a spot on the Republi- 
can ticket. 

Even the overcritical press séems to 
like Daniels, in part because he is un- 
deniably unique and possesses a prag- 
matic approach to governing that has 
made him one of the most successful 
and popular governors in the country. 
Daniels has no baggage and most im- 
portantly, he is oozing with ideas and 
has used his popularity not to make 
empty promises, but rather to explore 
different strategies to confront the ma- 
jor issues of our time. 

Our national debt just surpassed 
$14 trillion and the red ink at federal, 
state and local levels shows no sign of 
slowing, let alone stopping. The interest 
alone on our massive mountain of debt 
for FY2011 is already $191,120,966,586.25, 
and it is growing.and flowing overseas 
— to our creditors in Asia and else- 
where — a permanent loss of much 
needed capital. 

Our generation, the generation that 
unwaveringly 
Obama in 2008, is going to have to pay 
the price for our national debt and we 
should therefore support a candidate 
that recognizes it as a priority. 

Daniels may be just the right guy 
to do fix our dismal finances. In his 
speech at the 2011 Conservative Po- 
litical Action Conference, Daniels re- 
ferred to our national debt as the new 
“Red Menace.” “We cannot deter it. 


Daniels said. “I refer to the debt — the 
new red menace, this time consisting 
of ink.” 

Not communism, but rather debt, 
now stands in the way of continued 
American success because “no enter- 
prise, small or large, public or private, 
can remain self-governing, let alone suc- 
cessful, so deeply in hock to others as we 
are about to be.” 

His solution to our debt crisis is en- 
titlement reform and spending cuts. 
Daniels wants to fix Social Security by 


2005, a state that Obama won in 2008. 
Daniels is an old-fashioned GOP 
conservative with a long record of fis- 
cal conservatism in Ind. as well as at the 
OMB. His healthcare and education re- 
form efforts in Indiana have gained na- 
tional attention. Some Republicans have 
voiced their concerns about the “truce 
on social issues” Daniels proposed re- 
cently, but this is why he is attractive. 
He is willing to prioritize our problems 
and refuses to get sidetracked from our 
spending and budget problems. 


supported President’ 


hiking the retirement age and ending 
it for wealthier Americans. His solu- 
tion to Medicare is 


Daniels is the real deal. He has 


emerged as a beacon of common sense 


conservatism and is 


simple: turn it into a 
voucher system and 
let people buy their 
own health insur- 
ance. 

All government 
spending — includ- 
ing tax loopholes 
and defense spend- 
ing — needs to be 
brought to the table. 
In short, Daniels 
recognizes the need to cut benefits 
and thinks that Americans will agree 
to make a few sacrifices in order to 
confront the country’s out-of-control 
spending. 

Change, however, cannot be brought 
about without big majorities. “We must 
be the vanguard of recovery, but we 
cannot do it alone. We have learned in 
Ind., big change requires big majori- 
ties.” Daniels used his CPAC speech to 
ask Republicans to reach out to Demo- 
crats in order to bring about the big 
change that we need. Partisan politics, 
which have prevented Congress from 
passing significant reform, need to be 
left behind. 

Daniels’s resume is impressive. Af- 
ter working as Chief of Staff for Ind. 
Senator Richard Lugar from 1977 to 
1982, Governor Daniels served for two 
years as Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Republican Senatorial Commit- 
<A : ea 

He has had experience in the private 
sector and also served as the Director 
of the Office of Management and Bud- 


In short, Daniels recog- 
nizes the need to cut 
benefits and thinks that 
Americans will agree to 
make a few sacrifices. 


Republican nomination, 
many potential competitors. He seems 
to be toying with the idea, although his 
main focus right now is fixing the prob- 
lems that matter most to Americans: 
pocketbook issues like jobs, debt and 
competitiveness. 


especially appeal- 
ing to those worried 
about our debt and 
the increasing scope 
of our government 
over the economy. He 
is honest, likeable and 
has demonstrated the 
- ability to get things 


done. 
Daniels brings an 
authenticity to the 


campaign and seeks to modernize con- 
servatism in a way that could make it 
more competitive and appealing to the 
next generation. 


Daniels has yet to actively seek the 
unlike his 


So will he run? At the moment, Mitch 
Daniels seems to be undecided about his 
political aspirations. He does after all 
still have a day job as governor of Ind. 
and will have to gain the support of 
the conservative base of the Republican 
Party, which is still wary of his modern- 
izing message. 

But the national attention that Dan- 
iels has recently attracted suggests that 
he might be able to give Obama a run for 
his money in 2012. That is, of course, if 
he is persuaded to run for president. 


get (OMB) from 2001 to 2003. Daniels 
has enjoyed a high popularity as gov- 
ernor of Ind. since he took office in 


ernment, we recognize a nation,” stated 
a high-ranking officer of the German 
government. He added, “A council of 
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Natalie Boyse is a freshman Internationa 
Studies major from Washington, D.C. 


We cannot negotiate with it any more 


George Petrocheilos is a sophomore econom- 
than an iceberg or a great white,” 


ics major from Athens, Greece. 
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How to hang out in Charm (ity during break March Madness: Spring break suggestions 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Yo u Weekend | clitor 


lf you're one of the few people 
staying on campus for spring 
break, you'll probably be looking 
for something new to do. After 
all, there’s only so many times 
you can go to Towson Mall or 
head out to the Inner Harbor be- 
fore you're ready to start looking 
tor some fun somewhere else. 

What's there to do in Charm 
City, exactly? 


Here are 


places you may not have thought 


some 


about exploring before. 
Baltimore, 
there’s the Amazing Spiral, a 


In downtown 


comic book store with all sorts 
ot subjects. Ever wanted to read 
comics about belly dancing? The 
\mazing Spiral has a corner ded- 
icated to that. 

Or if you’re more into history, 
go visit Flag House & Star-Span- 
gled Banner Museum. Learn 
about the history of the famous 
\merican song, and see the flag 
that started it all. 

For fun at night, check out 
Power Plant Live. It’s a down- 
town mesh of nightclubs, res- 
taurants, bars and more, full of 
flashing neon lights and loud 
music, the epitome of a big city. 

If you're willing to go a bit 
further, take a trip to Earth 
Ireks Climbing Center, located 
in Timonium or Columbia. They 
have the two largest indoor rock 


climbing centers on the East 
Coast, so if you've conquered all 
the routes in the Rec Center, go 
out and take their challenge. 

Or how about laser tag? White 
Marsh hosts Ultrazone, and they 
have unlimited games on Friday 
and Saturday nights for a one 
time fee of $13. 

For a more basic experience, 
visit the general areas in Balti- 
more: Federal Hill, Fells Point or 
Highlandtown. 

Chere are little shops you may 
not. have heard of which you 
might like to try. Record & Tape 
Iraders is a tiny record shop in 
Towson that has a selection of 
music that may not be able to be 
found elsewhere. 

Or maybe you want to go visit 
The-Forget-Me-Not Factory, a 
quirky store near Ellicott City 
that gets bigger and bigger as 
you go from one floor to the next. 
They offer a shopping experience 
you will not get somewhere else, 
complete with employees do- 
ing bubble blowing demonstra- 
tions at the entrance and a fairy 
announcing the arrival of new 
items. You won't just be shopping 
there. You'll be entering a whim- 
sical fantasy world. 

Baltimore is the home to a va- 
riety of museums. Have you ever 
heard of the Amaranthine Muse- 
um? They feature an actual laby- 
rinth, so you get to learn all about 


art by traveling through a maze 


that is an art form all by itself. 

If you don’t like museums, 
take a ride in a real Baltimore 
streetcar, driven by a conductor 
in full conductor attire. 

Geppi’s Entertainment 
seum showcases 


Mu- 
250 years of 
pop culture, beginning in the 
1700s and going up to the pres- 
ent. Their exhibit includes comic 
books, old-school Barbie 
and more. 
Although 


dolls 


the CollegeTown 
doesn’t run over spring break, 
there’s no reason to let that stop 
your fun. The Baltimore metro 
bus system is ridiculously conve- 
nient and stops at the bus stops 
around Hopkins every 10 or 15 
minutes, and it’s only a $1.60 per 
ride. 

If you don’t have spare change, 
or you have a little extra mon- 
ey saved away, there are taxis 
prowling aiong N. Charles Street 
and Saint Paul Street all day, es- 
pecially during the weekdays. 


Catch up on sleep before the mad rush to final exams and end of semester 


pring break: the mad- 
ness, the mayhem, the 
mojitos. 
Isolated, these words 
conjure completely in- 
nocent images: Say “spring,” | 
think of baby chicks and flowers. 
Say “break,” I think of Kit Kat 
bars (yum). 

Put them together. and oh! 
lhe best possible results you can 
come up with are Gob sinking 
the family yacht before a crowd 
of scantily clad college students, 
and the worst, some fantastically 
grimy drunken mosh pit with 
a palm tree sprinkled here and 


| there, not fit for Tucker Max’s 


So really, there’s no excuse | 


for you not to go out and explore 
the city during your week off. 
Of course, you should sleep and 
rest, but be sure to have some 
fun and check out some places 
you may not have known about 
or didn’t have time to explore be- 
fore. You may find a hidden gem 
that you'll want to show off to 
your friends once they return. 


worst machinations. 

The dilemma: how do you do 
spring break? 

Obviously, spring 
doesn’t have to be like that. 

For a start, I don’t think most 
people’s parents feel comfort- 
able funding their children’s de- 
bauchery quite so overtly. Yet the 
few that do enjoy the full-fledged 
booze cruise carry on the legend, 
perpetuating it for the rest of us, 
and let’s face it, for the bracket 
of 25 to 35-year-old males who 
are not quite ready to relinquish 
their college days and who cling 


break 


| to the belief that there is a better 


Baltimore can provide some | 
pretty wild stories as well. 


ro ee Ae a 
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life going on once a year down 


| in Cancun or 


Some of the best nightlife in Baltimore takes place at Power Plant Live, where there are nightclubs, restaurants and bars galore. | 


Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Thursday, March 17 


Berg Violin Concerto 
8 pms, 
Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall 


The Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mario Ven- 
zago, features violinist 
Baiba Skride in a perfor- 
mance of Alban Berg's 
Violin Concerto. This 
emotional elegy was 


dedicated to the polio- 


stricken teenage daugh- 
ter of Alma Mahler, a 
Viennese-born socialite 
in the late 19th century. 


Ottobar Staff Infection 
7 p.m. 
Ottobar — 

Tonight is a night. of all 

the Ottobar employee 

bands. Over 10 bands 
will be performing in 
celebration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day . including 


‘Misery Index, Radical 


Discharge and Bet the 
Devil. The door opens 


at 6 p.m., and the show 


begins at 7 p.m. Ottobar 
is at 2549 N. Howard St. 
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Gettin’ Lucky Party 
All Day 
Dick’s Last Resort 


This all-day celebration 
of St. Patrick’s Day in- 
cludes tons of food and 
drink specials, includ- 
ing peel-n’-eat shrimp, 
chicken tenders and 
buffalo wings. Those 
who come dressed as 
leprechauns get drinks 
for free, and there will 
be prizes going up to 


.s100. Live entertain- 


ment will be provided 
by the Mobtown Saints. 
Dick’s is located in the 
Inner Harbor. 


Friday, March 18 


Songwriter Session 
10 p.m. 
Golden West Cafe 


Scenic Route Record- 
ings is hosting their 
monthly Songwriter 
Session, a showcase 
of artists from various 
places. Their goal is to 


focus on these artists’ 


songs and composition 
ability through an in- 
timate performance. 
This week's lineup in- 
cludes people like Bob 
Keal and Lawrence La- 


nahan who are both in 


established bands. This 
event is located at 1105 
W. 36th St. 
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The Wonder and 
Whimsey of Nick 
McGee 
7 —10 p.m. 
Charm City Art Space 


Come join local art- 
ist Nickalaus McGee at 
his art opening this Fri- 
day, where there will 
be originals and prints 
for sale as well as food, 
dancing and good com- 
pany. Original paintings, 
illusions and photo- 
graphs will be on display 
all night, and admission 
is free. 


Saturday, March 19 


Hypotheses Opening 
Reception ° 
7. =10'p.m: 
Gallery Four 


Andy Holtin’s work will 
be featured as Gallery 
Four’s first solo exhibi- 
tion that observes how 
programmable objects 


wherever. I per- 
sonally would 
find it hard to 
face the day if a 
small part of me 
couldn't cling to 
the belief that the events of the 
movie Cocktail were not based on 
reality. 

I think most students at Hop- 
kins fall into a somewhat predict- 
able cycle. 

Freshman usually go home 
and vacation with their families; 
this is the time when most kids 


take care of those last minute on 

Le fc nn ee a 
procedures that comealong with  They’re 
| their maturing bodies such as 


wisdom teeth pulling. 
Sophomore year I'd say is a 
split. Some people go off with 
their friends and some people go 
home. 
Junior year, there is definitely 


Fmma’s Dilemma 


Be sure to catch some rest and relaxation this 


more of a leap towards going 
away with people that you know, 
but to be honest, I can’t remember 
spring break from last year at all. 
Did it even happen? It must have. 

Senior year, there is definitely 
a mood of the “last hurrah” va- 
riety that floats around like a 
contagion 
and makes 
people buy 
plane tick- 
ets in the 
middle of 
the night 
to Mardi Gras, or worse, just pick 
up and drive. As far as spring 
break is concerned, it’s surpris- 
ing how many people are actu- 
ally using it to apply to jobs, or 
just plain sleep. There is also a 
solid community of beachgoers 
subscribing to plans of the all- 


Brodie 


4 g 
likelihood of finding those inde- 
fatigable Tom Cruise types and 
then going to NY. to start night- 
clubs. But I digress. 

I think my biggest tip would 
be to get some rest. We are all so 
tired and stressed all the time 


COURTESY OF CAVINESSLANDSCAPE.COM 
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break, whether at home or at the beach. 


that I think it goes without say- 
ing: this break is absolutely nec- 
essary. Just make sure to actually 
give yourself a break. Replacing 
mental and academic stress with 
physical stress isn’t exactly rest- 
ful. If you’re traveling, make it a 
vacation, not a trip. 

My other piece of advice, and 
take it for what it’s worth, is pro- 
tect yourself from the sun. Even 
if you tan really easily, you're 
going to look like a raisin in 20 
years, so it’s worth it to invest 
in a bottle of spray-on spf 10 just 
to spare yourself the future ag- 
gravation. I have recently been 
reminded of how uncomfortable 
sunburn is, and while I could 
give you my opinion on every 
aloe-based product in existence 
(I have tried them all), I would 
say to just prevent this from hap- 
pening to yourself and cover up 
% ‘0 . 1 Ue EN hes a 


at’ ; 
holiday from Hopkins and get 
pumped for spring and all it has 
to offer on this beautiful campus. 
And can someone please tell me 
what I did last year around this 
time? This mental fugue is a little 
disconcerting. 


and environments re- 
late to discreet human 
action and myth. Pre- 
sentations are done 
through various medi- 
ums including sculpture, 
installation, video and 
live performance. Gal- 
lery Four is on 405 W. 
Franklin St. 


Synergy 
Opts = 3330:d.I1t 
Ruintown 


Manifest presents Syn- 
ergy, a multimedia cel- 
ebration that features 
graffiti, mixed media 
installation, experimen- 
tal electronic music, 
visual art and live per- 
formance. Music will be 
provided. by bands such 
as Segway and Bit Biter. 
Art and performances 
include Patricia Tama- 
riz’s body painting and 
Nate Pinder’s fire staff. 
There is a s10 entry fee 
and a age limit of 18 or 
above. 


Lafayette Gilchrist 


4—5p.m. 
An Die Musik Live 


This Baltimore-based 
artist has released three 
albums so far and his 
fourth album, Soul Pro- 
gressin, is due to be re- 
leased Sept. 9th. Jazz 
fans should definitely 
attend this concert, a 


rare chance to hear Gil- 
christ in an acoustic solo 
performance. Tickets at 
$15 and the event is lo- 
cated at 409 N. Charles 
St 


COURTSEY OF HEDWEB.COM 


Samson’s 3rd Birthday 
Bash 
11.a.m. —1p.m. 
The Maryland Zoo 


The Zoo’s first-born el- 
ephant is turning three, 
and the Zoo is hosting 
a celebration for him at 
the Elephant Overlock. 
Watch Samson and the 
herd eat their elephant- 
cakes, and have some 
cake of your own, do- 
nated by Charm City 
Cakes. There will also 
be face painting and a 


chance to sign a birth- 


day card for Samson. 


Sunday, March 20 


League of the Unsound 
| Sound 
a a7 Pa 
The Windup Space 


This is a concert featur- 
ing experimental music 
of all sorts. The pieces 
on the program include 
a variety of composed 
and improvised pieces, 
and they all play with 
experimental sound in 
some way such as mini- 
mal, maximal and micro- 
tonal. Several musicians 
associated with Pea- 
body will be perform- 
ing at this show where 
some pieces will have 
their world premiers. 
This performance is free 
for students, but a do- 
nation is encouraged. 


COURTSEY OF WASHINGTONPOST.COM. 
Barbara Mikulski _ 


2:— 4pm, 
Central Branch of 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary 


The 
woman ont 


longest-serving 
e U.S. Sen- 


ate, Senator Mikuluski, 


will be talking about 


women on the Sen- 


ate and how they have 


changed history. 
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Hopkins MFA grads show off work 


By MELANIE | OVE 
Staff Writer ier 


the back of the auditorium 
was “A Dog’s Life,” 


in 


a cleanly 


Around,” can be described well 


by one of its phrases: “beautiful 


On Wednesday Ro tathes oped rhymed piece about a faithful and depraved.” 
Writing Seminars ‘i ; re ws a le dog being put to sleep Taking place on the streets of 
RE Cie acon Py * reading It did not fall into cloy- Baltimore, Jerrell turns a voy- 
graduates, ing sentimentalism, but man euristic exploration of a couple’s 


bringing back alumni of the de- 
partment who have recently pub- 
lished poetry collections 

/ Every Writing Seminars ma- 
jor has attended the oftentimes 
obligatory reading with some 
faring better than others Despite 
some technical difficulties and 
some nervous performances, the 
reading was a solid testament to 
the strength of the W riting Semi- 
nars program. 

Boasting radically different 
styles and tones — from Carrie 
Jerrell’s gorgeously Southern- 
tinged pieces to Stephen Kampa’s 
odes to pill bottles and Valen- 
tine’s Day traditions in elemen- 
tary school — each poet was for 
the most part fascinating and in- 
spiring to listen to. 

The reading faltered a bit in 
its opening with the microphone 
being nearly inaudible through- 
out most of Daniel 
reading. 

Much of the work from his col- 
lection The Lost Boys was written 
and fine-tuned here at Hopkins, 
and Groves noted the strange- 
ness of reading the poems a 
decade later still in the present 
tense. 


The standout piece. — from 


Groves’s 


aged to maintain tenderness as 
Groves writes, “You stare at me 
and wag your tail / I stare back, 
dog-like: big and dumb. Words 
fail.” 

Easily the sassiest and warm- 
est performance of the ev ening 
was Carrie Jerrell, who had a 
quirky anecdote for every piece 
she read and a Southern accent 
(from her home state of Ind.) that 
made every poem flow with a 
certain languor 

Stepping to the podium, she 
remarked how she remembered 
Mudd Auditorium from where 
the audience was sitting, and 
“definitely not from here,” before 
launching into a story of the gen- 
esis of her poem, “The Poet Prays 
to her Radio for a Country Song.” 

Jerrell’s reading voice was per- 
fectly modulated and cadenced, 
imbuing every line with grace 
and pathos. 

Her poems were chock full of 
unusual influences, something 


Jerrell mentioned she actively 


sought out — hence why she 
has poems depicting frogging, a 
prayer to the gun under the seat 
of her car and another lovely, al- 
literative poem about watching a 
couple in another car arguing. 


relationship into a second-person 
revenge poem, with lines depict- 
ing the narrator “play[ing] a Deli- 
lah on your three-chord rockstar 
boyfriend” 
perfectly 


hitting their mark 


Each of Jerrell’s poems was 
more captivating than the next, 
making her an enjoyable listen 
and the height of the evening. 

Caki Wilkinson followed, en- 
dearingly owning up to her ner- 
vousness as she stood at the po- 
dium and recalled someone who 
attended another reading com- 


menting on how she jiggled her | 


leg the whole time. 

Her poems were denser and 
modulated, rich in diction. Her 
piece, “Lady on a Unicycle,” 
written in John Irwin’s class, 
opened with an epigraph by 
Newton (“Every body continues 
in its state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a right line, unless 
it is compelled to change that 
state by forces impressed upon 
it”), and launches into a conver- 
sational, perfectly alliterative 
poem. 

The final line, describing “the 
easy lean / a lady keeps when 
balanced, / The freedom of a 
body that’s learned to stop itself” 


COURTESY OF WWWJEWLICIOUS.COM 


The Jewish a cappella group hails from Yeshiva University in N.Y., and boasts both a religious and secular musical repertoire. 


Maccabeats bust it out at Shriver 


By BRIANA LAST 


Hopkins group, were livelier, but “Lecha Dodi” was the next song 


what could be heard from farther 


The last poem, “What Goes 


COURTESY OF WWWOXFORDEAGLE.COM 
Writing Sems MFA graduate Carrie Jerrell returns to read original works of poetry and shines. 


is understated but lovely, and 
a fitting close to 
Wilkinson’s_ read- 
ing. 

Stephen Kampa 
was the final poet 
of the evening and 
he closed things 
off in a lightheart- 
ed, jovial manner 
as he introduced 
each poem. “Mes- 
sage in a Bottle,” 
published in The 
Hopkins Review, 
sparkles with wit 
and authority, 
and the line “Your 
dust is only dust, 
and living just 
the slowest form 
of dying” packs a 
punch. 

His “Lord By- 
ron Upon Finish- 
ing Don Juan” was 
wordy and hu- 
morous, but it 
SEE GRAD, PAGE B4 


Staff Writer 


On Friday, March 11, single 
Jewish girls and their moth- 
ers went crazy in the Baltimore 
and Hopkins community when 
a group of singing Jewish boys 

| came to campus to perform. Yes, 
that’s right, the a capella heart- 
throbs, The Maccabeats, were 
here. 

The all-male Yeshiva Universi- 
ty singing sensation filed into the 
somewhat empty Shriver Hall 
after a Hopkins Hillel-sponsored 

| dinner, which was comprised 
of a fair share of Manischevitz 
grape juice, egg challah and kib- 
itzing, to listen to their two open- 
ing acts, Ketzev and The Vocal 
Chords. 

Ketzev, a Hopkins A Cappella 
| group that sings Jewish, Israeli 
and American songs, delivered a 
somewhat deadened performance, 
but gained some steam during 
| their rendition of the Three Doors 
| Down song “Kryptonite.” 

The Vocal Chords, another 


their heavy-handed beatboxer 
was disconcertingly loud in their 
cover of Marc Broussard’s, “The 
Wanderer.” 

Finally, The Maccabeats came 
on stage, or at least, six of them 
did. The eight other members 
were not able to attend the Hop- 
kins show, which sadly made for 
a less full sound. 

The group opened with a ren- 
dition of “Al Hanissim,” a prayer 
— they later explained — read 
during two Jewish holidays, Pu- 
rim and Hanukkah. 

After their introductory bal- 
lad and hearty applause, one of 
the lead vocalists explained the 
absence of electronic equipment 
on stage. 

“Because it’s Shabbat, you'll 
notice we’re not using pitch 
pipes, and we're also not using 
mics,” he said. “So, if we’re out of 
tune or bad, it’s okay because you 
won't hear us.” 

In the midst of some laughter, 
one girl in the audience nearly 
swooned. 


on the set list, sung to the tune of 
Leonard Cohen’s “Hallelujah.” 

It was poppier than the 
original, but maintained all the 
sweet sadness Cohen instilled 
in the tune he released in 1984. 

After their performance, the 
Maccabeats explained, “This is 
what we're all about: the synthe- 
sis of the old and the traditional.” 

The group introduced the 
next song by saying, “We try 
not to do stuff that is boring. Ifa 
song is used in Glee, then it’s not 

so boring, so you can use it.” 

They then proceeded to sing 
Journey’s “Don’t Stop Believ- 
ing,” which was, quite frankly, 
rather boring. 

Aside from a comical stint in 
which the beatboxer got on his 
knees to sing the guitar solo, not 
much was added to the song, 
which at this point has been cov- 
ered far too many times. 

Even a cappella audiences, 
who look for recognizable pop 
songs, would cringe at another 

SeE MACCABEATS, Pace B4 


Buttered Niblets lose some steam in second show of semester 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


In the first show of the semes- 
ter, the Buttered Niblets pulled 
off a novel, but at times drawn 
out show. 

Most of the games they played 
during this performance were 
not normally done in a Niblets 
show, and the audience probably 
enjoyed the chance to see some 
games they had not had a chance 
to see before. 

The laughs though weren't 
as loud and raucous as in other 
shows they have done, and the 


games started to become te- 
dious as they went on for too 
long. Sometimes, there would be 
laughter in confusion rather than 
amusement. 

Whether they were having 
an off-night, or if the games just 
weren't for this audience’s taste, 
at least the Buttered Niblets can 
say that their games were origi- 
nal. 

The show began with a game 
called “Movie Critics,” in which 
senior Jeremy Bremer and junior 
Jake Appet narrated an awards 
show where movies were given 
awards such as “Best Perfor- 


COURTESY OF SHANNA EDBERG 
Though not quite as strong as the opener, the second show offered each performer more equal stage time. 


mance By a Paraplegic” and 
“Best Handstand.” 

Their narration was funny 
and the commentary was wit- 
ty, but the “clips” of the mov- 
ie, which were acted by three 
other members of the troupe, 
weren't as good as they could 
have been and caused weak 
chuckles rather than  full- 
blown laughter. 

Most of the time, the audi- 
ence seemed to be confused. 
The redeeming part of this 
game was Bremer and Appet, 
who played off each other's 
dialogue extremely well; they 
were more en- 
tertaining to 
watch than the 
“movie clips” 
themselves. 

The game 
“Superhero 
Funeral” had 
an intrigu- 
ing premise, 
and what the 
Niblets can be 
commended 
on most of all 
here was their 
continuity 
throughout the 
game. 

In the game, 
three people 
(Appet, fresh- 
man Jen Dia- 
mond, and 
grad student 
Eric Levitz) at- 
tend the funer- 
al of a super- 
hero, played by 
senior Remy 
Patrizio. 

Each person 
at the funeral 
makes a speech 


about his or her relationship with 
the deceased and somehow, this 
turns into stories about accu- 


mulating friends on Facebook . . | 
. and Christina Ricci comes into | 


the picture at one point. 
Each story they told worked 


with the others, and at the very | 


least one can say that the But- 
tered Niblets did not lack imagi- 
nation. 

The next game was called 
“The Harold.” It was more of a 
long-form game in which there 
would be three scenes on reoc- 
curring subjects, very much like 
a play. 

It was not very well ex- 
plained and was a little con- 
fusing at first, although people 
quickly caught on to what was 
going on after a few scenes into 
the game. 

Freshman Claire Rosen and 
sophomore Benjamin Zucker 
had one of the best scenes in this 
game; they were a husband and 
wife who started out obsessing 
over their lawn, but somehow 
ended up needing to give away 
all their possessions to their 
neighbors. 

The audience seemed to agree 
through the volume of their 
laughter that Zucker and Rosen 
owned this game. 

Following Zucker and 
Rosen’s success; “Radio Dial” 
was one of the best games in the 
entire show. Zucker, Diamond 
and Levitz along with senior 
Andrew Yip and junior Luke 
Mayhew each represented vari- 
ous radio stations, the names of 
which were suggested by the au- 
dience. 

For example, Yip’s station was 
called “Meta Moments,” and 
Zucker’s station was “Life 


By MORGAN HALSTEAD 
Staff Writer 


On Wednesday, Baltimore the- 
ater Centerstage premiered to the 
public its production of the criti- 
cally acclaimed play, Snow Falling 
on Cedars. 


See NIBS, pace BS 


The play is a theater adapta- 
tion of David Guterson’s novel 
of the same name though the 
story lines are commendably 
similar. 

Those familiar with the novel 
will not be disappointed; all of 
the most familiar and memorable 
scenes are there as well as those 
smaller details ‘that could more 
easily be forgotten. 

The play explores the emo- 
tional and social tension be- 
tween Caucasian Americans 
and Japanese Americans fol- 
lowing the devastation of World 
War II. Kubuo Miyamoto (Ken- 
neth Lee) is accused of the mur- 
der of his childhood friend, 
Carl Heine (Danny Gavigan). 
His wife, Hatsue (Laura Kai 
Chen), and her childhood lover, 


cae COURTESY OF WWWCENTERSTAGE.ORG 
The play delves into the difficulties Japanese Americans experienced during WWII. 


Centerstage premieres 
Snow Falling on Cedars 


Ishmael Chambers (Timothy 
Sekk), also become involved. 
Snow Falling on Cedars is the 
story of not only what connects 
them, but also what drives them 
apart. 

The play opens dramatically 
with the theater completely dark. 
Suddenly, the lights come on and 
the audience sees a woman and a 
man, standing far apart, staring 
at one another. 

Though what connects them 
is unknown, it is nonetheless felt. 
The play begins when they are 
no longer together on stage; the 
play builds upon this separation. 
The audience waits until the end 
of the show to find out how this 
point has been reached. 

Snow Falling on Cedars takes 
places between the 1940s and 
1950s without any of the 12 actors 
leaving the stage. : 

The audience is able to grow 
up with Hatsue, watching in 
delight as she falls in love with 
Chambers despite her mother’s 
warnings against white men. 

sEE SNOW, pace B4 


B4 


Battle of the blogs 


Vv obsession with 
gossip rags began 
with my first job; | 
worked at a book 


store and during 


my 15-minute break I would de 
vour the latest in celebrity gossip 
(I would love to lie and sav | used 
those breaks to read Lllysses or 
something, but 15-minute snatch 
es do not comprehension make) 

InTouch, Us Weekly and Star 
did quite well as light reading 
material 

Judge me all you like, dear 
readers of B Section, but in the 
semester I let celeb gossip fall by 
the wayside, Chris Brown beat 


up Rihanna. | didn’t know about 
it. Quelle horreur! 

Since then I have made the 
easy transition to online gossip 


websites and, let me tell you, not 


all gossip sites are created equal 
Let’s focus on two in particu- 
lar: on the one hand, we have 


Hilton’s 
“Hollywood's Most Sassy 


Perez 


“premium pop culture trends.” 


self-described 
Web- 
site!” On the other Jared Eng’s 
JustJared.com provides fans with 


Note: Hilton could very 
well have titled his blog “Hol- 
lywood’s Sassiest Website!” It 
would have sounded better 

Perez Hilton offers a pink eye- 
sore of a website, replete with 
sketchy (yet mostly innocuous) 
ads for AMIClubwear and 
signature white Windows Paint 
comments. 

Though the days when Hilton 
would draw male genitals that 
ejaculated on the photos of un- 
fortunate celebrities who have 
earned his ire are gone, the celeb- 
rity blogger continues to interject 
unnecessary comments. 

Hilton has managed to earn the 
hate of countless celebrities for his 
negative remarks, obscene “doo- 
dles” and invasion of their privacy. 

The Insider named perezhilton. 
com “Hollywood’s Most-Hated 
Website” in 2005. Fergie wrote 
a song entitled “Pedestal” about 
him in 2006. 

My own personal feelings on 
dear Perez Hilton are mixed — 
one has to admire the guts of a 
semi-famous blogger spewing 
vitriol at fully famous A-listers. 

Conversely, his comments are 
oftentimes mean-spirited and 
downright nasty and really, who 
is he to judge? 

28-year-old Jared Eng takes a 
different stance on celebrity gos- 
sip. His site, JustJared.com, reads 
more like an ‘objective news re- 
port than a gossip blog, at least 
comparatively. 

While Hilton has clear favor- 
ites among the Hollywood set 


his 
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Perez Hilton and Jared Eng duke it out in their respective celebrity gossip blogs, PerezHilton.com and JustJared.com. 


and shows his bias (his moniker 
stems from his admiration of 
hotel heiress and D-list reality 
television star Paris Hilton), Eng 
seems to distribute good cheer 
amongst his celebs. 

JustJared.com helpfully directs 
you to all your celebrity needs if 


are also much less obnoxious 
that those on Hilton’s site. 
Personally, I like JustJared.com 
better than PerezHilton.com. The 
constant negativity of Mr. Hilton’s 
blog does wear on a person; if he 
can criticize the rich, the famous 
and the beautiful to the extent that 


you are he does, 
inter- it makes 
ested i 4 ® Ao 7ONn- 
cleoity | HSia-TingChang — | 3: “e 
babies, ; he would 
like Suri ling Talks say about 
Cruise or the rest of 
any of the us in the 


seventy bazillion Jolie-Pitt kids. 

Top celebs get their own place 
of honor in a sidebar to the right 
— Angelina Jolie, Brad Pitt and 
Jennifer Anniston (otherwise 
known as the unholy love trian- 
gle) all make the list, along with 
Vanessa Hudgens, Zac Efron, 
Robert Pattison and a category 
intriguingly titled “Bikini Ce- 
lebs.” 

Mouse hover pop-ups on the 
celebrity photos helpfully sug- 
gest clothing items or accesso- 
ries featured. 

While some are not particu- 
larly drawn to cutting-edge, 
right here right now fasion, it is 
a nice feature for those who are. 
The presence of advertisements 


world who are without the infamy, 
money or (let’s face it) the looks to 
sway people. 

Celebrities like Taylor Swift 
agree with me and validate my 
bias. Eng’s nice guy approach 
has reaped considerable reward 
— stars are much more willing 
to dish out their “secrets” to a 
positive, feel-good gossip blog- 
ger than one who is going to rip 
them into teeny-tiny little shreds. 

The New York Times, too, has 
recently picked up on Jared Eng’s 
success. The paper did a feature 
on the blogger and revealed some 
surprising facts about the tabloid 
enthusiast. 

A Chinese-American comput- 
er nerd who built a “proto-blog” 


in sixth grade, Eng attended Co- 
lumbia University and worked 
for Time Inc. Not just a pretty 
face, Eng harbors ambitions of 
expanding his empire and has 
recently hired PR firm 42West to 
promote the brand. He has also 
brokered a deal with Lacoste 
so that Eng can tape interviews 
with Hollywood stars and star- 
lets in the new Madison Avenue 
building. 

Also of interest to me, he gets 
“the Asian curse,” he admits to 


The New York Times writer Stephen | 


Heyman, a condition known more 
familiarly as the Asian Flush. 

All in all, I find Jared Eng 
quite adorable, but even more im- 
portant, he seems laudably busi- 
ness Savvy. 

Though Perez Hilton may be 
the most infamous celebrity blog- 


ger on the Internet, in the end 
his occasional bouts of nastiness 
ostracize too much of the Holly- 
wood crowd, not to mention the 
regular people crowd, to truly 
compete against up-and-comers 
like Jared Eng. With less support, 
fewer sponsors and frankly, few- 
er hits, PerezHilton.com suffers 
from poor management. 


This round goes to the little | 


Asian blogger that could. Better 
luck next time, Perez. 
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Perez Hilton vs. Jared Eng The Maccabeats put on 


show at Shriver Hall 


Yeshiva US a cappella group performs variety of music 


MACCABEATS, From B3 
cover of the hair metal group’s 
one-hit wonder 

After artfully singing Cold- 


play’s “Viva La Vida,” the 
group talked about the best 
part of being in The Maccabe- 
ats: “Travel going to LA, At- 


lanta, Cleveland, South Africa, 
London. But also places like 
this. | mean, The Social Network 
was filmed here!” 

After some whoots and whis- 
tles from the audience, they con- 
tinued, “but the coolest place we 
went was Israel, performing in 
Jerusalem.” 

[hey then proceeded to sing 
their homage to their homeland, 
a song called “Come Back.” Im- 
bued with lyrics about Zionism, 
the Klezmer-sounding song had 
a powerful message and a sweet 
melody. 

[The Maccabeats’s 
songs were their biggest hits: 
“One Day,” a Matisyahu cover, 
and the song that put them on 
the map as YouTube superstars, 
“Candelight,” a parody of Tai 
Cruz's “Dynamite.” 

Both performances were ex- 
cellent, and “One Day” even ri- 
valed the command and dyna- 


two last 


mism of Matisyahu, a tough feat 


in itself. 


As they proceeded to leave 


the stage, The Maccabeats adver- 
tised their latest song and You- 


Tube video, “The Purim Song,” 
based on Pink’s “Raise Your 
Glass.” 

But the Shriver audience 


wouldn’t let them exit without a 
performance of the song, which 
the Maccabeats reluctantly agreed 
to do after mentioning that it 
would be their first time singing 
the tune in front of a live audience. 


The song was both funny and 


grounded in religious text with 
lyrics like, “Get your costumes 
on... Drown out Haman.” 

Overall, the small audience 
that did attend The Maccabeats 
had an enormously fun time. Re- 
nee Kraiem, a freshman, said af- 
ter the performance, “They were 
awesome!” 


This seemed to be the gen- 


eral reaction amongst the female 
crowd. Emily Faxon, a sopho- 
more, remarked, “They were re- 
ally good. | really liked the guy 
in the yarmulke.” 


The Maccabeats were all wear- 


ing yarmulkes, so that’s got to be 
a.good thing. 


COURTESY OF WWWJEWLICIOUS.COM . 
| The Maccabeats hit it big with their sensational YouTube song “Candlelight.” 
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| MINWER, 2010 VASSAR MILLER PRIZE IN PoETRY, J.D. HCCLATCHY, JUDGE 


CIRCLES 
WHERE THE 
+» SHOULD BE 


POEMS BY CAKI WILKINSON 


HEAD” 


s 


COURTESY OF WWW. WEB3.UNT.EDU 


Poet Caki Wilkinson compiles her poems in Circles Where the Head Should Be out April. 


Hopkins MFA grads hold 
reading at alma mater 


GRAD, From B3 


was “Perforated for Ease of Sepa- 
ration” that was his high mark. 


Written at the Sewanee Writ- 


er’s Conference, the poem de- 
scribes the nearly universal ex- 
perience of making paper bag 
mailboxes in elementary school 
on Valentine’s Day and exchang- 
ing candy and cards. 

Yet Kampa imbues the levity 
of the movement with surpris- 
ing pathos, and the line “Love is 
what fills an empty paper bag” 
sticks in your throat with how 
glorious and perfectly measured 
it is. 

All in all, Four Recent MFA 
Grads was an excellent look into 
how far the Writing Seminars, 


can propel its writers, nourish- 
ing their varied talents. 

Each writer’s work evidenced 
their own unique preoccupations 
and intrigues, and the anecdotes 
most gave before each piece pro- 
vided a fascinating sneak peek 
into the life behind the poems; 
the way the cogs and wheels of 
the writer’s mind work. 

The reading was particularly 
helpful for those who wish to 
explore a professional career in 
writing. 

Standing at a place where most 
Writing Seminars grads hope to 
be someday, these four writers 


’ did fine work and hopefully made 


what was a required reading for 
some enjoyable and enlightening. 


Snow Falling on Cedars explores horrors of WWII internment 


SNOW, FRomM B3 

The audience watches as 
the peaceful strawberry fields 
where she works with the other 
Japanese-Americans are dis- 
rupted by the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. 

As Hatsue’s father is sudden- 
ly taken away to be questioned 
by the government, she and her 
mother are forced into intern- 
ment camps, and Hatsue must 
bid Ishmael a tearful goodbye. 

Though their separation tugs 
at the heartstrings, it is sorely 
needed, as the internment brings 


| Hatsue to her future husband 


Kabuo. 

As Hatsue and Kabuo walk 
through the internment camp 
quietly sharing their dreams of 
owning a strawberry farm and 
starting a family, Ishmael Cham- 
bers fights the Japanese, losing 
an arm in the process. 

His time in war leaves him bit- 
ter and lonely, unable to join the 
world again once he returns from 
the horrors of war. Although he 
tries to reconnect with Hatsue, 
she has already moved on with 
Kabuo. 

Kabuo, however, had not 
completely moved on from his 
own past. When he was a child, 
his father attempted to buy sev- 
en acres of land from the Heine 
family. 

However, due to the intern- 
ment, the Heine family allowed 
Kabuo’s father to miss two pay- 
ments. The father died before he 
finished the payments and the 
land was sold. 

Kabuo has always seen the 
land as rightfully his, which is 
later held as evidence of a mo- 
tive for killing Carl Heine. The 
story is a fascinating insight into 
the human condition as it ques- 
tions how far emotions will take 


a person and how far prejudice 
can carry on in the court of law. 

The original music and sound 
by Ryan Rumery adds an enticing 
richness to the play, forming com- 
plex scenes on the simple square 
stage. 

Even with few props or cos- 
tume changes, one can under- 
stand the changes in space and 
time through costume designer 
David Burdick’s talent, which 
is undeniable: there are twelve 
actors playing thirty-nine char- 
acters, without ever leaving the 
stage. Thus the costume changes 
and music have to be ingenious, 
and ingenious they were. : 

Above all else, the acting is the 
most highly commendable part 
of the production. For many of 
the actors, Snow Falling on Cedars 
is their first 
show — with 
Centerstage, 
but all of them 
have — exten- 
sive acting 
credentials. 

Their _ tal- 
ent shows, 
especially in 
the ability of 
many of the 
actors to tran- 
sition into dif- 
ferent roles 
without —con- 
fusing the au- 
dience. 

The most 
impressive 
quality of the 
cast however 
was their re- 
semblance to 
the people that 
we all come 


across every 
day. 
When the 


actors spoke, they were not ac- 
tors, nor were they even charac- 
ters. They were believable peo- 
ple, speaking in a manner that 
was normal for whatever situa- 
tion they were in. It was not like 
witnessing acting. It was like 
witnessing real life. 

The most impressive actor of 
the show was undeniably Laura 
Kai Chen, as Hatsue Miamoto. 

Chen was able to play her 
role as a ten-year-old, sixteen- 
year-old and thirty-one year- 
old woman: three different 


stages of life, yet always with 
the same energy. 

Chen was brilliant in her abil- 
ity to connect with the emotions 
that her character was experienc- 
ing, whether they be excitement, 
love, fear, dread or anguish. 


It is because of Chen's incred- 
ible acting that the audience is 
able to believe the evolution of 
the dynamic character of Hatsue, 
a feat not all actors could accom- 
plish. ‘ 

Snow Falling on Cedars will 
run though April 3 in Center- 
stage’s Pearlstone Theater. 

Tickets are available online 
at www.centerstage.org, or by 
calling the Box Office at 410- 
986-4000. 

Ticket prices range in price 
from $10 to $55. 

The price is well worth it, as 
Snow Falling on Cedars is an emo- 
tional and beautiful play that 
will leave you feeling moved 
and forces you to think about 
the relationships built through- 
out a lifetime. 


. | _ COURTESY OF WWWCCENTERSTAGE.ORG 
Snow Falling on Cedars explores the lives of Japanese-Americans in internment camps during War World II. 
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with Bob.” 


nel, 


Yip was the star in this part 
with his “Meta Moments,” but 
Levitz’s channel about jaguars 
eating his mother came close in 


hilarious moments. 


Bremmer, Patrizio and Appet 
returned to the stage in “Lazy 
Susan,” a game named after the 
circular rotating tray on top of a 


table used to move food. 


hey stood in a triangle, and 
would rotate every so often to 
perform scenes with every other 
performer who was part of this 


game. 


There w ere a variety of scenes 
involved that ranged from cu- 
cumbers to the word “flabber- 


gasted.” 


In truth, it was amazing how 
the Niblets managed to come up 
with things based on audience 
prompts in the space of half a 


minute. 


The final game was “Greatest 
Hits,” in which Rosen and Zuck- 
er narrated a promotion for a CD 
collection much like in the first 


game of the evening. 


Mayhew actually played the 


A spotlight shone on 
one person at a time, who had 
to talk as though the audience 
were tuned to his or her chan- 


piano live, and junior lan White 
and Bremmer sang improvised 


up.” 


Bremmer overdramatized 


the piano quite well. 


was featured in roughly 


bring to the stage. 


season. 


The Buttered Niblets 


of hilarity. 


COURTESY OF SHANNA EDBERG 


Junior Luke Mayhew and senior Andrew Yip in the Buttered Niblets showcase. 


Steve Martin and 
the Steep Can- 
yon Rangers 


ALBUM 


Rare Bird Alert 


LABEL 


New Rounder 
RELEASED 


March 15, 2011 


Steve Martin has the right 
idea. He’s not using his celebrity 
to pursue a ballroom dancing 
career, design a Kmart cloth- 
ing line, or promote unfortunate 
YouTube videos. He’s making 
banjo albums. 

Ok, so maybe that’s not the 
traditional thing to do with mon- 
ey and influence, but there are 
worse things a 66-year-old co- 
median could do than play some 
bluegrass. 

_ Martin’s first album, The Crow: 
New Songs for the 5-String Banjo, 
was released in 2009 to generally 
positive, if somewhat bemused, 
reviews. Martin has played banjo 
since he was a teenager and is 
clearly an accomplished picker. 
In 2009 he debuted at the Grande 
Ole Opry and jammed with Paul 
Simon on Late Night with Jimmy 
Fallon. Basically he’s a big deal. — 

_ Rare Bird Alert, a collabora- 
tion with Steep Canyon Rang- 
ers, is further proof of this. The 
een-track album mixes 


ig fiddles and even some 
i slap bass (in “Jubila- 
EEDA! skeet a 

The album is uneven, though. 
Tracks like “Women Like To Slow 


lPe 
= 


th well-blended vocals, of the album. It is so 
reconsider and revisit later. 


Dance” and “Best Love” 
are standard and teeter 
on the brink of being 
corny. “Go Away, Stop, 
Turn Around, Come 
Back” and “More Bad Weather 
on the Way,” on the other hand, 
are catchy and generally more 
heartening. Both have interest- 

, ing melodic lines and undergo 
meaningful development during 
the bridge. 

The first song on the album, 
the title track, is entirely instru- 
méntal and reflects Martin’s 
sense of humor. Multiple cae- 
surae bring the otherwise driv- 
ing tempo to a grinding halt at 
various points. 
Later, an abrupt 
transition leads 
to the last sec- 
tion of the song 
in which the 
musicians, play 
faster and faster. 
Martin seems to 
be poking fun at 
Bluegrass’s_hall- 
mark up-tempo 
picking. 

Two other in- 
strumental tracks on the album 
are “Northern Island” and “To 
Great Remember (for Nancy).” 
The former is a typical Martin 
track with a quick tempo and re- 


petitive line that drives to a sud-_ 


den ending. 

The latter though has a more 
special quality. It is not particu- 
larly slow or mournful (though 
the fiddle does have a lyrical 
melody line), but Martin’s quiet 
and understated features make it 
beautiful. “To Great Remember” 
is not a particularly memorable 
track during a first run-through 
of the album. It is something to 


The last two songs on the al- 
bum, “Atheists Don’t Have No 
Songs” and “King Tut” are both 
live tracks with significant audi- 


songs about the theme, “waking 


This game generated the most 
laughter and it was a welcome 
change of pace since there was 
a mix of dialogue and singing. 
his 
singing until the audience was 
falling over in laughter, and May- 
hew managed to follow along on 


Compared to the past two 
shows, it felt like each person 
; the 
same number of skits throughout 
the show. The performance felt 
stronger since each person had 
something equally hilarious to 


However, despite the Buttered 
Niblets including some extreme- 
ly funny parts during the show, 
the performance was a letdown 
compared to the first show of the 


usu- 
ally are at the top of their game, | 
so even if Friday night’s medi- 
ocrity can be attributed to an 
off-night, be sure to see the last 
show of the year in May, where 
they will hopefully return to 
their normal side-splitting level 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Butlered Niblets put on HS does a full orchestral “Scheherazade” 
lukewarm performance 


By ISAAC BROOKS 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its first full orches- 
tra concert of the semester last 
Sunday, filling up most of Shriver 


Hall. 


Under the baton of Jed 
Gaylin, the orchestra played 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto 


No. 5 (with Enrico Elisi on the 
piano) and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade.” 

The performance was impec- 
cable and delivered everything 
audiences have come to expect 
from the HSO. 

Beethoven’s Piano Concert 
No. 5 — known as the “Emperor 
Concerto” — is Beethoven’s last 
piano concerto. The concerto lies 
in between Beethoven’s earlier 
more traditional music and the 
more expressive romantic music 
he wrote later in life. 

Elisi’s piano playing was 
superb: no matter how fast he 
played, every note sounded 
clearly and individually. 

However, Elisi’s forceful style 
didn’t always mesh with the 
smoother, more melodic style in 
which Gaylin conducted the or- 
chestra. 

Furthermore, the front stage 
right was taken up by the wood- 
winds and brass instruments, 
| which meant that most of the 
| strings were pushed further back 

on the stage. 

This resulted in a weaker 
| string partin the concerto as they 

could not always be heard clearly 
if the brass section or the piano 


| were playing. 


In the softer sections, when 
the piano played sotto voce, the 


| wonderful expressive power of 


the strings came out and the or- 
chestra blended together beauti- 
fully with the soloist. 

Luckily, the “Emperor Con- 
certo” has many such soft sec- 


| tions including the sublime sec- 


ond movement, which Gaylin in 
his introduction to the concerto 
dedicated to the people of Japan 
in light of the recent natural di- 


| saster. 


If the “Emperor Concerto” 
showed how well the orchestra 
could function together in the 
soft movements, “Scheherazade” 
proved that each section could 
also fill the room with sound by 
itself. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, the com- 
poser, was a late 19th century 
maestro famous for his creative 
orchestrations. 

His work uses dazzling and 
unique blends of instruments, 
which the HSO showed to full 


ence enthusiasm. Martin toured 
with Steep Canyon Rangers at 
various points during 2010, and 
both songs were staples of their 
concerts. 

The best and most obvious 
examples of Martin’s humor on 
the album, the two songs blend 
everything from ancient history 
to e-mail references. 

“King Tut” contains lyrics such 
as, “Born in Arizona/ Moved to 
Babylonia” and “He gave his life 
for tourism.” 
Martin sings, or 
rather _ speaks, 
the lead vocals, 
and the Steep 
Canyon Rangers 
perform _ back- 
ups, alternately 
repeating the 
lyrics “King Tut” 
and “Funky Tut.” 

In “Atheists 
Don’t Have No 
Songs,” Martin 
gives a comedic speech, announc- 
ing that, “Atheists really have 
nothing ... Until now.” The song is 
a call and response, and the group 
repeatedly returns to the line, 
“The ‘he’ is always lowercase.” The 
funniest lines receive cheers and 
clapping from the audience. 

Rare Bird Alert is a surprising 
mix, given its highs and lows, but 
overall Martin’s humor and Steep 
Canyon Rangers’ musicianship 
make the album a success. 

The Crow’s unique character 
carried it, and Rare Bird Alert 
has much of the same buoy- 
ancy. Hopefully Steve Martin 


will continue making bluegrass 


albums as an alternative to be- 
coming Charlie Sheen. 


_ —Lily Newman 


advantage to make beautiful mu- 
sic. 5; 

“Scheherazade” is atone poem 
based on The Arabian Nights sto- 
ries, translated into a suite con- 
sisting of four movements, each 
one describing a different story 
in the legend. 

“Scheherazade” opened with 
a short interlude in which all 
the instruments played togeth- 
er with the musical demarca- 
tion of tutti before giving way 
to lighter textures within the 
suite. 

The melody bounced back 
and forth, first leading with the 
woodwinds, then with the lead 
violinist accompanied by harp. 

As the texture gradually 
thickened as more instruments 
joined in, each added layer 
made the theme even richer to 
the ear. 

The second theme was even 
more distinctive, transitioning 
to the bassoon for its fantasy 
theme, followed by a section 
where the woodwinds were ac- 
companied by the low harmony 
of the cellos. 

The trumpets soon came in 
with a fanfare, and the brass 
instruments took the music to 


NEW VIBRATIONS 


ARTIST 


Avril Lavigne 


ALBUM i$ 


Goodbye Lullabye 


LABEL 


RCA 


RELEASED 


March 8, 2011 


Unless you were living under 


a rock for all of middle school, 


everyone has heard Avril Lavi- 
gne’s “Complicated” and her 
even more famous song “Sk8ter 
Boi.” On Tuesday, March 8, Lavi- 
gne released her fourth album, 
Goodbye Lullaby. 

Some people may recognize 
Lavigne’s single, “What the Hell,” 
which she sang at this past Dick 
Clark’s New Year's Celebration. 
The tune is carefree and catchy 


with lyrics like “All my life I’ve 


been good but now, whoa, I’m 
thinking what the hell.” 

The energy and girly fun of 
“What the Hell” doesn’t stick for 
the rest of the album though, and 
it looks like Lavigne doesn’t want 
it that way. 

The album opens with a min- 
ute and a half long introduction, 
“Black Star,” a lonely lullaby that 
shows a gentler (and dare I say 
more vulnerable) side of Lavigne. 


After all, this is her first album 
released since her divorce from 
Sum 41’s Deryck. Whibley. At 


moments throughout the album 
Lavigne’s heartbreak over the 
Whibley is obvious and shows a 
more pensive side of Lavigne. 


COURTESY OF WWW.ART-WALLPAPER.COM 
Russian composer Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov wrote “Scheherazade,” illustrating the full musical range of a symphony orchestra. 


darker directions. 

They showed off their power 
as they took the music to a war- 
like crescendo. 

In the third movement the 
percussion started to shine, ac- 
companying the oboes and then 
the rest of the woodwinds in a 
simple, yet fun rhythm. 

The simplicity of this move- 
ment’s melody only made it 
more entertaining to see what 
the different instruments could 


do with it. 
In the fourth movement, 
however, the music became 


transcendent as the themes 
from the previous movements 
resurfaced. 

The percussion section con- 
tinued to work overtime with 
incredible power. Together, the 
orchestra brought the suite to an 
amazing climax. 

A lyrical ending theme tied it 
all up smoothly, the lead violin- 
ist playing an intimate melody, 
joined by the woodwinds in a 
tranquil end. 

The work was nothing short 
of downright amazing. The HSO 
did well to pick a suite that gives 
each section such an opportunity 
to shine, both individually and as 


My belief is that “Re- 
member When” and 
“Not Enough” is about 
Whibley as well. These 
tunes are more like a re- 
flection of the last few moments 
of their relationship. 

Lavigne sings “It’s not enough 
to give me everything I need, 
And I wish it was, I think it’s 
time to give this up.” 

In “I Love You,” Lavigne sings 
“even though we didn’t make it 
through, I will always be here 
for you” clearly addressing her 
ex-husband. Reports from Perez 
Hilton show that the two are 
still good friends. These slower 
and croonier songs are balanced 
out with punchy pop songs that 
incorporate —_oc- 
casional half-rap, \iei ae 
half-yelling tech- |e 
niques. 

Although Lavi- 
gne’s slower songs 
tend to fall flat, 
I found myself 
humming along 
with “Push” and 
“Stop Standing 
There.” Both of 
these songs are 
cheeky and youth- _ 
ful, and indicative of a young girl 
looking for love after a breakup. 

From Lavigne’s music, it is 
clear that she is (for the most 
part) moving on from her divorce 
with grace .. . that is until some- 
one hears “What the Hell.” 

Maybe Lavigne is trying to 
fool us after all. There are a few 
songs in the album with refer- 
ences of excessive drinking and 
partying. i 

Could this be an influence 
from Lavigne’s new beau, Brody 
Jenner from The Hills? 

As mismatched as the refer- 
ences to her partying lifestyle 
are, they foreshadow the mis- 
‘matched nature of the songs in 


the album. Lavigne combines: 


instruments 
bouncing the melodies smoothly 
between them and gliding in.and 
out of the foreground with ease. 


7) 
Aurel Pa hy 


SOL 
y, 


a whole. Each section rose to the 
challenge and demonstrated the 
uniqueness of their respective in- 
struments. 


Gaylin went out of his way to 


point out individual. performers 
during the applause at the end, 
acknowledging their amazing 
work independently as well as 
together. 


The strings were a bit hard 


to hear in the louder parts, but 
were 
when it mattered, and did just 
as well accompanying other in- 
struments as carrying the main 
tune. 


wonderfully expressive 


The woodwinds and_ brass 
were impeccable, 


The percussionists were unbe- 
lievable, particularly at the end, 
where they provided much of the 
climax’s rich texture. 

In case you missed them on 
Sunday, on April 17 the Hop- 
kins Symphony Orchestra will 
be playing Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 5. 

This is a demanding repe- 
toire, but it’s clear that the HSO 
will more than do it justice. 


appealing girly pop tunes with 
darker and unfocused songs, and 
even a Miley Cyrus-like attempt 
at an uplifting song (“Everybody 
Hurts”). 

The unfocused nature of the 
album leaves audiences confused 
with Lavigne’s overall image. Is 
she a punk rock princess? A sad 
divorcee? Or is she somethin 
else entirely? s 

Where Lavigne excels is during 
her work for Tim Burton’s movie 
Alice in Wonderland, for which she 
wrote the track “Alice.” 

The song is drastically differ- 
ent from the rest of her album 
as it has a very obvious heavy 
and dark core. It is remarkably 
raw and dramatic, which works 
very well with 
Burton’s dark- 
er interpreta- 
tion. 


The track 
gets a _ little 
shouty at times, 


a risk that is 
pretty common 
with any Avril 
Lavigne song, 
but overall suc- 
ceeds as it pairs 
perfectly with 
the feel of Burton’s movie. 

Overall, Lavigne’s’ new al- 
bum has a few catchy songs 
that will please her fan base, 
and potentially earn her some 
more. . 

Fans who enjoy the album 
are also sure to enjoy the rest 
that Lavigne has to offer. — 

_ Whether you want to listen to 
the album to remind you of high - 
school, or to test out what fresh 
sounds Lavigne gives out, Lavi- 
gne is your girl for candy-coated | 
punk princess fun, 

Recommended Tracks: “What 
the Hell,” “Push,” “Stop Stand- 
‘ing There,” and “Alice.” 


* 
i 


— Emily Cheung 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Stoll Li 


Hey Johnny why don't you join us 


Sorry guy I don't have 
break till next week. 


Sorry Johnny it appears you 
are the only one on break now. 
Have fun. 


for a cruise in Mexico this week 
for spring break? 


Hey I am on break do 
you guys want to party? 


You know I am upset how the otaku here in American and on 
deviantART.com have been dealing with the earthquake in Japan 
Yeah it was nice they got "Pray for Japan” artwork up right 
away when the news broke but they seem more concern about & 
what will happen to their anime and manga 

rather then the actual lives of the people 


So Lactually studied hard everyday, read all 

the textbook readings and lecture summaries, 

| attended all the lectures, went to all the review 
sessions, and took awesome notes. 


Thank the sweet goddess Haruhi! 
) It's spring break! 


oing down! 


IT have never been more 
prepared for an exam 
than I am right now 


What are you 
doing for break Casey? 


Yeah I know what you mean. When the 
But my exam score is still the same. earthquake happened in Haiti or the miners 
What's wrong? What am I missing? trapped in Chile none of these otaku even 

said a thing. I am sure if anime came from 

Haiti or Chile then they would take notice 


Oh T am heading back home to Cali 
and eating me a big In-N-Out 
Double-double*. 


Plus it wasn't just Japan 
that was affected, there 
were lives lost in Hawaii 
and ail over the Pacific 


*It's a California thing! 


Wow you know, I am actually surprised you are 
mature about this. Since you are a big anime fan 
T actually thought you act like those other 
heartless otaku and Japanophilos. 


Oh T am doing research at the 
medical campus and studying 
for my next exam. ~ 


You serious, 
T actually 
studied hard. 


T actually knew 
the material and 
how to apply it. 


Well I may be an otaku but I still know the difference 
between real life and fantasy. I mean even though I am a fan 
of Haruhi Suzumiya I knew the SOS signs 

the survivors in Japan made were a call for 
help, not some tribute to the SOS Brigade. 


So I'm assuming trick 
questions and luck are 
the best way to prepare 
the future doctors of 
the world. 


Grade inflation. 


You serious? You're spending 
your spring break studying? 


Earthquake 201 1 


Japan . Hawaii . Oceania 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
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COURTESY OF WWWWISC.EDU 
In most mammals, heart cells do not regenerate after damage, such as from a heart attack. 


Newborn mice regrow 
damaged heart tissue 


By LAN YU 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the University 
of Texas Southwestern Medical 
Center have found that newly 
born mice can regenerate dam- 
aged heart muscle, a process 
that requires extensive modifi- 


effectively exited the normal cell 
cycle of growth and division. 
While in this state of non- 
division, cardiomyocytes form 
smaller subunits called sarco- 
meres that are responsible for 
the contractions that generate the 
pumping action of the heart. 
Damage to these cells pro- 


cation of cer- duces a_ diffi- 
tain subunits cult situation, 
in the heart , as regeneration 
but results in If we can one is difficult once 
full recovery av rake the heart has 
and normal de- G4Y reawaken developed, es- 
velopment of this regenerative pecially for the 
heart muscle. . more complex 

In a_ paper mechanism . hearts of mam- 
eae a regeneration may ees is 
ence, the group actually be feasible. diomyocytes 
described their are __ replaced 
findings. They — HESHAM SADEK, throughout a 
followed the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ™2mmal's lifes- 
development pan, although 
of the new- SOUTHWESTERN this _ replace- 


born mice after 
the excision of 
heart muscle, 


the » limits | of wo) 


their regenerative ability and the 


cellular mechanisms involved. 


Damage to heart muscle, re- 
sulting from events such as heart 
attacks, is irreparable not only 
in humans, but in many other 


mammals. 


Simpler hearts found in cold- 
blooded organisms do have the 
ability to regenerate should they 
sustain damage, and this new 
study finds that this regenerative 
ability is also shared by the more 
complex hearts of mice, albeit 


only for a limited time. 


Like ,many cells throughout 


an organism, cardiomyocytes, 
the cells that compose heart mus- 
cle, are in a state where they have 


MEDICAL CENTER 


ome: OER: SRIF 


ment is not suf- 
ficient to deal 
with signifi- 
cant damage 
to heart muscle that arises from 
such events as a heart attack. 
However, as the group notes 
in their paper, previous research- 


er have found that specific am- | 
phibians and fish have the ability | 


to regenerate heart muscle, even 
through adulthood. 
These organisms have a two- 


chamber heart and their cardio- | 
myocytes have only one nucleus | 


each; mammalian hearts have 
four chambers and their cardio- 
myocytes become binucleates, 


having two nuclei, shortly after | 


birth. The reasons for this dif- 

ference are not well understood. 

“There are some unproven 
See HEART, pace B8& 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
Staff Writer 


have 
found that a virus that inserted 
itself into the human genome 
thousands of years ago may, 


scientists 


Hopkins 


in 
some cases, be responsible for 
amyotrophic _ lateral 
(ALS) 


This 


sclerosis 


discovery may open 
ways to combat 
the condition, which is one of the 


doors for new 


most common neuromuscular 
diseases worldwide. 
ALS, also known as Lou Geh- 


baseball 
legend who was diagnosed with 
the condition in 1939, is a progres- 
sive, fatal disease caused by the 
degeneration of motor neurons in 
the central nervous system. 

While around 20 percent of 
ALS cases appear to have a ge- 
netic link, the majority of cases 
seem to have no known trigger. 

Researchers searching for a 
cause for this form had previous- 
ly noted the presence of reverse 
transcriptase, a protein found in 
retroviruses, in serum samples 
from ALS patients, suggesting 
that a retrovirus may have a role 
in the disease. 

“We reasoned that since near- 
ly eight to nine percent of the hu- 
man chromosome is formed of 
retroviral sequences, what has 
often been termed as ‘junk DNA’ 
might actually get expressed un- 
der pathological circumstances,” 
said Avindra Nath, a professor of 
neurology at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine who was involved in 
the research. 

“Rarely, some patients who 
are infected with the AIDS virus, 


rig’s disease after the 


| which is a retrovirus, can devel- 


op an ALS-like syndrome which 
does respond to antiretroviral 
drugs. It has been previously 
shown by others that a protein 
called reverse transcriptase is of- 
ten found circulating in the blood 
of many patients with ALS. This 
protein is unique to retroviruses. 
However, an extensive search for 
exogenous retroviruses in ALS 
patients failed.” 


Nath and colleagues exam- | 


ined brain samples of 62 people 
— 28 who died from ALS, 12 


es such as cancer, 10 who died 
from accidental causes and 12 
who had Parkinson’s disease 
(another neurodegenerative 
disease) at the time of their 
deaths. 

Researchers used a technique 
known as Polymerase Chain Re- 
action to search for messenger 
RNA (mRNA) transcripts from 
retroviruses, which would indi- 
cate that retroviruses were active 
in these patients. 


a search for sev- 
eral 
man 


since the disease 
affects the brain 
and_ spinal cord 
only and not oth- 
er organs,” Nath 
said. 

In samples 
from the ALS 
and chronic dis- 
ease patients, the 
search showed 
mRNA transcripts 
that came from 
human endoge- 


“We conducted 
HERVs (Hu- 
Endogenous 
Retroviruses) in 
the brains of ALS 
patients. We chose 
to study the brain 


nous retrovirus K 
(HERV-K). 

This retrovirus 
is one of thou- 
sands that became 
a part of the hu- 
man genome after 
infecting our an- 
cestors long ago. 
They are no longer 
contagious, but 
are instead passed 
along through in- 
heritance in parts 
of the genome con- 
sidered to be “junk 
DNA.” 


“When we 
found the expres- 
sion of HERV-K in 
the brain we were quite excited, 
since this is the most recently ac- 
quired retrovirus in the human 
genome and has the capability 
to form complete viral particles,” 
adds Nath. “Most of the other 
HERVs are scattered in bits and 


| Ketrovirus responsible for Lou Gehrig's disease 
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pieces throughout the chromo- 
somes which would make it very 
difficult to form any infectious 
particle.” 

“We looked at brain tissues 
from a number of other diseases 
as well but were unable to detect 


any 


Baseball player Lou Gehrig was diagnosed with ALS in 1939 and died from the disease two years later. 


expression in Parkinson’s 


disease and in individuals who 

had died in traffic accidents or by 

drowning. We found low-level 

expression of HERV-K in some 

patients with chronic systemic 
See ALS, pace B9 


Latest ad nice, not a necessary upgrade 


The iPad 2 keeps the same screen, oflerssnew cameras and software 


There are new developments 
in the world of Apple tablets. 
Apple keeps the wheels turning 


| with the iPad 2, which is avail- 
who died from chronic diseas- | 


able in stores now. 
Let’s take a brief tour of the 


lighter, and with it comes a nifty 
cover. So it’s definitely an evolu- 
tionary, rather than revolution- 
ary, update. 

But looking at the competi- 
tion, the iPad was already at the 


latest tablet front, so the 
cea cae get uteng GUO cesta? does 
iPad is the same 4 to do much 
physical size Tech Talk to maintain a 
and screen res- large lead. 


olution as the original, and packs 
the new A5 CPU. 

In addition, the iPad 2 has 
more memory, some software 
upgrades and a set of cameras for 
video chatting. It’s thinner and 


Faulty and faraway mitochondria can damage long neurons 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 
Peripheral neuropathy, a 


group of over 100 debilitating 
disorders that affect millions of 
people in the United States, may 
be triggered by the degeneration 
of mitochondria in neuronal axo- 
ns far away from the brain. 

Peipheral neuropathies in- 
volve damage to neurons that 
transmit signals from the cen- 
tral nervous system to the rest 
of the body, and sensory infor- 
mation from the body to the 
brain. Symptoms include muscle 
weakness, numbness, paralysis 
and difficulty in swallowing or 
breathing. However, the exact 
causes for neural degeneration 
are not completely clear. 
Now, researchers Ahmet 
oke, Helmar Lehmann, Wei- 
ran Chen, Jasenka Borzan and 
Joseph Mankowski of Hopkins. 


think they have found part of the 
answer. 
Hoke’s and his colleagues’ 

_ work relies on the fact that neu- 
_ topathy occurs more often and 
earlier in older and taller pa- 
tients. In addition, patients suf-_ 
fering” from ee diseases 
‘such as HIV or diabetes are at 
gher risk for neuropathy. — 
"ki - note of these trends, 


ate ee HIV 
non Be By eae 


tissue samples 
from HIV-pos- 
itive —_ patients 


with and with- 
out neuropathy 
at the time of 
their deaths and 
healthy patients 
with no neurop- 
athy, Hoke and 
his . colleagues 
hoped to bet- 
ter understand 
why neural de- 
generation ‘oc- 
curs. 

Through ex- 
amination of 
tissue samples 
from nerves 
taken at loca- 
tions close to 
the spinal cord 
and farther 
away from. it, 
such as in the 
feet, Hoke’s team has been able 
to. establish that mitochondria 
found at increasing distances 
from the spinal cord possess in- 
creasing numbers of mutations 
in their mitochondrial DNA. 
These mutations include defects 
that can affect how mitochond ria 
work. _ 

To take the work a step far- 


- ther, the team has also examined 


whether mutated mitochondria 


ray are truly less effective at pro- 
viding the cell with energy and 
keeping it healthy. 


In order to study live mito- 
chondria though, the team has 


sought a monkey model of HIV 
neuropathy. 

Mitochondrial extracts from 
these experimental animals have 
revealed results which seem to 
agree with Hoke’s human work: 
mitochondria found farther from 
the root of the spinal cord were 
found to be less functional and 
to produce less energy while 
also producing increasing levels 
of faulty proteins and damaging 
molecules called free radicals. 

In the course of disease or 

aging, mitochondrial DNA may 
become damaged. Because mito- 
chondria have such a long path 


COURTESY OF WWWCPUKFORUMCOM 
Mitochondria that are e found further from the spinal cord are often less efficient at producing energy. 


to travel from the cell body of 
neurons to their distal axonal re- 
gions, accumulation of damaged 
mitochondria is more prevalent 
farther from the cell body. 

This phenomenon explains 
why taller people, who have 
longer nerves, and older people, 
who have had more time to accu- 
mulate mutations, tend to suffer 
more from neuropathies. 

These findings also explain 


It is still priced the same ($499 
for the base model), so that re- 
mains on par, while the original 
iPad is $100 cheaper for now. 

Additionally, the iPad 2 is 
launching both a black and white 
model. We are still waiting for 
the promised white iPhone 4, but 
at least Apple is delivering this 
time. 

The display is the same one, 
and connectivity is the same — 
the iPad 2 has Wi-Fi and 3G. In 
addition, the iPad 2 will be of- 
fered on both Verizon and AT&T. 
There is a new addition of a 
3-axis gyroscope, which will en- 
able some more functionality in 
games and apps. 

Generally speaking, changes 
are iterative, and it is going to 
take some really improved specs 
to push the iPad to the next level 
with an iPad 3. 

Performance is nearly doubled 
in benchmarks, which is a testa- 
ment to the upgraded CPU in the 

iPad 2. 


In usage, reviewers are seeing 
that the performance is smooth 
with nearly no discernible per- 
formance lag. Battery life contin- 
ues to be top-notch, besting the 
previous iPad by a bit. 

Now moving to the cameras. 
It is very clear the Apple did 
not choose the best components 
when designing them. It serves 
the purpose of doing video chat 
(FaceTime), but don’t expect to 
do photo shoots with your iPad 2 
anytime soon. 

The iPad 2 also gets a soft- 
ware boost in the form of iOS 4.3, 
which gives a significant boost in 
perfomance for Safari. Unfortu- 
nately, Flash is still absent. 

Photo Booth also makes an 
appearance along with Face- 
Time, and the experience with 
these programs are exactly what 
you'd expect it to be. GarageBand 
is also on tap for $4.99, and the 
initial thought is that there is no 
Way a tablet can replicate a full- 
blown version of GarageBand. 

However, reviewers have 
found that this was a whole new 
game. The capabilities were im- 
pressive and the interface was 
well put together. Apple delivers 
yet again with a well thought- 
out piece of touch-oriented soft- 
ware, 

In addition to GarageBand, 
iMovie is also now available, for 
$4.99, Editing video on the go is 

SEE IPAD, pace BY 


why neuropathies start in the 
feet and then move up the legs 
and begin affecting the arms — 
the long neurons which have to 
reach all the way to the feet are 


} COURTESY OF WWWGADGETSIN.COM 
_ Apple seems to have left competitors in the tablet market in the dust for now. 


Bs 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Seience & Technology Editor 


For much of the last decade 
the scientific consensus was that 
humans were the only conscious 
and self-aware animals on the 
planet. Within the last few de- 
cades, that attitude has dramati- 
cally changed. 

It is well established that the 
great apes, like humans, are self- 
aware and have the mental de- 
velopment equivalent to that of 
a five-year-old. A new study may 
add another animal to that list. 

Asian elephants passed a test 
of cooperation, which cognitive 
psychologists say demonstrates 
an ape level of awareness and 
sense of teamwork. 

he study, published March 8 
in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Science, demonstrated 
that cooperation among elephants 
is not the result of rote learning, 
but a product of careful thought. 
The research team was led by 
Joshua Plotkin, a psychologist at 
the University of Cambridge. 

Previous experiments have 
shown that elephants demon- 
strate advance cognitive skills. A 
2006 study led by Frans de Wall, 
ethologist at Emory University, 
showed that elephants could rec- 
ognize themselves in the mirror: 
This simple skill demonstrates a 
sophisticated level of self-aware- 
ness, on par with that of young 
humans. 

Elephant behavior in the wild 
has also established that elephants 
do demonstrate some level of em- 
pathy. Pachyderms are highly 
cooperative in child rearing, and 
are known to help individuals in 
distress as well as mourn the dead 
with simple rituals. 

While it is well established 
that wild elephants are coop- 
erative and exhibit empathy, the 
extent of the behavior has never 
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Elephants show complex cooperative behavior Long trip down neurons 
rough on mitochondria 
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In the experiment, two elephants had to pull on ropes simultaneously in order to gain access to food placed on a table. 


been quantified. In addition, sci- 
entists wanted to know whether 
the cooperative behavior ob- 
served in the animals was due to 
instinct or actual thought. 

In this test, food was placed on 
a table inside a box. The elephants 
could not enter the box and the 
table was placed opposite of the 
elephants’ position. In order to 
access the food, two elephants 
had to pull simultaneously on a 
rope, which would slide the table 
forward. After pulling the rope 
a certain distance, the elephants 
would be able to reach through 


the barrier and eat the food. 

If only one elephant pulled the 
rope, the table would not move. 
Rather, the rope would have slid 
around the table with no effect. 
In order for both elephants to 
gain access to the food, they had 
to cooperate simultaneously. 

The elephants picked up the 
trick rather quickly. In the second 
experiment, one elephant was al- 
lowed to approach the barrier 29 
seconds before its partner. Scien- 
tists wanted to see whether the 
elephant would start pulling the 
rope on its own or would wait for 


New target for Parkinson's therapy found 


Mice whose brains are missing PARIS protein are protected from neuronal’ death” 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


In 1984, the great Muhammed 
Ali had to retire from his leg- 
endary boxing career. Later, in 
the early 2000s, Michael J. Fox 
was forced to retire from acting 
for the same reason: Parkinson’s 
Disease. It is a neurodegenera- 
tive disease that afflicts about 
one million people in the United 
States alone with worldwide es- 
timates ranging from four to six 
million patients. 

As the second most common 
neurodegenerative condition be- 
hind Alzheimer’s, scientists have 


’ | 


the arrival of its partner. Indeed, 
the elephant waited for the arrival 
of its partner before it even picked 
up the rope. 

The fact that the elephants 
demonstrated patience is key. If 
the elephants pulled automati- 
cally, it would be evidence of 
reflexive behavior. Waiting indi- 
cated that the elephants under- 
stood that their effort alone was 
not enough. The elephants un- 


derstood that in order to succeed | 


both partners need to be around. 


Six pairs of elephants were | 


tested 40 times over two days 
and every pair figured out how 
to gain access to the food, suc- 
ceeding on at least eight of the 
last 10 trials. 

During the experiment, one 
of the elephants even figured out 
how to cheat the system. Rather 
than pulling the tope with-her 
partner, the female elephant 
placed her foot on the rope, keep- 


| ing the line taut. As a result, her 
| partner ended up doing all the 
| work of pulling the table closer. 


Plotnik and his team would 
like to design more sophisticated 
tests to measure elephant cooper- 
ation. In addition, the team would 
like to examine cooperative be- 
havior in other animals. Howev- 
er, other social animals like lions 
may not be amenable to study. 


Baby muce regenerate heart tissue after damage 


NEURONS, From B7 
much more susceptible to the 
mitochondrial defects in 
Hoke’s studies 
[he scientists’ finding agrees 


seen 


with a long history of studies on 
peripheral neuropathy. However, 
the study is among the first to di- 


rectly tie mitochondrial function 
to increasing damage and the 


disease state. 


MARCH 17, 2011 


“1 think if we can figure out 
a way to improve mitochondrial 
function, we may be able to pre- 
vent or delay degeneration of 
distal axons in many peripheral 
neuropathies,” Hoke wrote. 

Furthermore, improving that 
mitochondrial function can have 
a dramatic impact on neuropa- 
thy in a disease state, according 

to Hoke. 


“Long ends 


of peripheral 
nerves are very 
unique in their 
mitochondria 
because it takes 
almost two 
three years for 
a mitochon- 
dria made in 
the neuronal 
cell body in the 
lumbar region 
to reach to the 
feet,” Hoke 
wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter, “They 
may accumulate deletion muta- 
tions and be partially dysfunc- 
tional compared to mitochondria 
closer to the cell body.” 

Though the present results are 
specific to HIV-related neuropa- 
thy, Hoke believes that a similar 
mechanism may be at work in 
other diseases such as diabetes. 

The ultimate goal for research- 
ers is to assess the state of a pa- 
tient’s mitochondria with the hope 
that treatment could be adminis- 
tered to salvage function and/or 
prevent further degeneration. 


to 
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It takes almost two 
or three years for a 
mitochondria made in 
the neuronal cell body 
in the lumbar region 
to reach the feet. 

— AHMET Hoke, LEAD 

INVESTIGATOR 


“One of our 
overall hypoth- 
eses to explain 
why some peo- 
ple with dia- 
betes develop 
neuropathy 
and others do 
not is that a 
given person's 
mitochondrial 
DNA deletion/ 
mutation  bur- 
den may pre- 
dispose them 
to neuropathy 
i.e. if they start with higher lev- 
els of mtDNA deletions/muta- 
tions their distal axons are more 
likely to be susceptible to the 
nerve damaging effects of diabe- 
tes. This is still a hypothesis and 
needs to be tested,” he wrote. 

In any case, Hoke and his col- 
leagues’ work have shown not 
only the increased toll paid by 
mitochondria under stressful 
aging and diseased conditions, 
but also the effects of that dam- 
age which may manifest them- 
selves as painful and debilitat- 
ing neuropathies. 


COURTESY OF WWWLEHICITY.COM 
Mitochondria may have to travel down a meter-long neuron axon to reach the feet. 


HEART, From B7 
hypotheses about the benefit of 
binucleation such as a more ro- 
bust transcriptional machinery 


damage. This phenomena still lacks 
a clear explanation. 

“The _ disorganization/reor- 
ganization of cardiomyocyte 


currence in mammalian history, 
as mammals died of infectious or 
traumatic etiologies before they 
developed aging related disease.” 


been striving to find a cure for 
decades. Here at Hopkins, the 
Leonard and Madlyn Abramson 
Professor of Neurodegenerative 


Diseases, Ted Dawson, has fur- 
ther elucidated the molecular 
mechanisms that underlie Parkin- 
son’s Disease. 

10 years ago, a Japanese lab 
published a _ groundbreaking 
paper that explained how par- 
kin, an E3 ubiquitin ligase, was 
involved in Parkinson’s disease. 
“The cells are little machines, and 
parts need to be repaired, dam- 
aged parts need to be removed, 
and new ones need to be replaced 
so parkin normally works in the 
maintemance and removal of the 
damaged proteins,” said Daw- 
son. 

Normally, parkin would direct 
ubiquitin to various proteins that 
have built up around neurons. 
Ubiquitin then targets the proteins 
for degradation. Mutant parkin, 
however, has lost this function and 
so the proteins are allowed to accu- 
mulate around the neurons, even- 
tually leading to toxicity. 

Dawson and his team showed 
that parkin regulates PARIS, a re- 
pressor of PGC-1 alpha, which is 
essential for the biogenesis of mito- 
chondria. Mutated parkin then al- 
lows PARIS to accumulate, increas- 
ing the inhibition of PGC-1 alpha. 


» “PGC-1 alpha is a very impor- ment if we knocked it out other- replacement,” explained Daw- | no longer were 
-tant regulator of mitochondrial wise,” he said. son. “But I would say that treat- | able to regenerate 
function, so cells aren’t able to They found that PGC-1 alpha ment for pre-symptomatic and | damaged cardiac 
make new mitochondria,” ex- levels rose and néurodegenera- mid-stage Parkinson’s should | muscle. 
plained Dawson. “The cell isn’t tion halted, indicating that PAR- _ be very beneficial.” Dawson em- One notable 


able to respond to stress, to the 
normal process of regulating 
cell turnover.” Consequently, the 
neurons begin to degrade, lead- 
ing to the symptoms indicative of 


COURTESY OF WWWERATELLONEMEDICAL.COM 


Characterized by uncontrollable tremors, Parkinson's Disease causes neural degeneration. 


years as a student in the MD/ 
Ph.D program at the Univer- 
sity of Utah School of Medicine. 
During his current experiments, 
he read a Nature paper that dis- 
cussed how genes could be 
knocked out in adulthood rather 
than during embryonic develop- 
ment to achieve neurodegenera- 
tion. . 

His lab incorporated this 
news into their study to see how 
important a role PARIS played in 
Parkinson’s. They had mice that 
were knocked out for the parkin 
gene. Dawson’s lab went further 
and knocked out PARIS, creat- 
ing double-knockouts. “We used 
what’s called shRNA, a method 
which prevents the transcrip- 
tion of the gene for PARIS, so it 
lowers the levels of the mRNA 
for PARIS, which is translated 
into lowering the protein levels,” 
said Dawson of their methods. 
“We had to use something faster 
— we'd still be doing the experi- 


IS is a key aspect of Parkinson's. 
Particularly exciting about this 
research is the hope for treat- 
ment options. “One could envi- 
sion and develop inhibitors of 


PARIS and then enhance PGC-1 
alpha function,” said Dawson. 

“This would be a major new 
therapeutic class for Parkinson’s 
disease neuroprotection.” Gene 
therapies may be promising, 
considering that Dawson and 
his team know that at least in 
the mouse they can knock down 
PARIS. “I would say it should 
work so that would be in the 
short term, but in the long term, 
we hope to find a drug you can 
take.” 

There are two established clas- 
sifications of Parkinson’s Disease: 
autosomal recessive and _late- 
onset sporadic, which is the far 
more common form that begins 
to show symptoms in the elderly. 
Dawson believes that both types 
should respond well to the same 
treatments. However, end-stage 
Parkinson's patients may not 
be so fortunate. “Once all of the 
neurons are dead, then treat- 
ment would have to be with cell 


phasized that the future of Par- 
kinson’s disease therapy is re- 
ally exciting and that he and his 
team are very encouraged with 
their progress so far. “We're just 


for cardiomyocytes, but it still 
does not address why myocytes 
stop dividing,” Hesham Sadek, 
associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. “There 
are some reports that the mono- 
nucleated cardiomyocytes are 
responsible for the limited myo- 
cyte turnover that occurs in the 
adult heart.” 

The neonatal (newly born) 
mice that Sadek and his col- 
leagues used had small portions 
of their hearts surgically excised. 

Tracking heart development 
in the mice as they grew, the 
group found that 
the mice were able 
to completely re- 
cover from the sur- 
gical resection and 
fully develop their 
hearts within one 
month. 

This. ability to 
recover from such 
significant damage 
is limited in mice 
to their first seven 
days of life after 
which point mice 


change when _ the 
cardiac muscle at- 
tempts to recover in 
these mice is a re- 
organization of the 


sarcomeres has been known to 
occur for a while now. This is a 
fascinating phenomenon that ob- 
viously needs to be investigated 
extensively,” Sadek wrote. 

It is still uncertain at this point 
from an evolutionary perspective 
as to why adult mammals lack 
this ability to regenerate cardiac 
muscle, yet the ability is present 
in the newly born. 

“T am not sure why mammals 
would choose to switch off this 
regenerative capacity,” Sadek 
wrote. “Perhaps because cardiac 
injury in mammals (for example, 
that results from myocardial in- 
farction) is a relatively new oc- 


Understanding 


cal events as heart attacks. 


“This is obviously a complex 
biological process where a num- 
ber of different cell types have 
to proliferate, organize, commu- 
nicate and start functioning nor- 
mally,” Sadek wrote. “Perhaps if 
we can one day reawaken this 
regenerative mechanism in adult 
tissue (by manipulating a gene 
or a set of genes, for example), 
regeneration may actually be fea- 


sible.” 


the mecha- 
nism may present a new and ex- 
citing opportunity for medicine 
especially for regeneration of 
damaged tissue from such medi- 


Parkinson’s disease. PARIS, so we have a big focus hoping that this will lead tonew | sarcomeres through- 
Dawson has been interested right now on trying to come up and important treatments for | out the heart and not COURTESY OF i UID.COM 
in Parkinson’s Disease since his with inhibitors that will inhibit | Parkinson’s.” just at the site of the Researchers surgically removed a small part of the hearts of newborn mice and tracked their growth. 
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WHAT CAUSES A TSUNAMI? 


SLIDE PAST EACH OTHER 


NORTH AM. PLATE \ 


PACIFIC PLATE 
Ww 


2. THERE IS AN UPWARD RELEASE OF ENERGY. 


PACIFIC PLATE 


NORTH AM. PLATE 


3. THIS ENERGY IS TRANSFORMED INTO MOVEMENT OF 


WATER, CAUSING A TSUNAMI! 


ANNE FABER/ GRAPHICS EDITOR 


The shallow subduction of the Pacific tectonic plate beneath the Okhotsk plate caused the recent disasterous earthquake in Japan. 


Earthquakes unleash deadly tsunamis 


By ANN WANG 


Science & Technology Editor 


Last Friday’s tsunami on the 
eastern coast of Japan, with 
waves that reached heights of 
more than 10 feet, was gener- 
ated due to a seismic event 
whose epicenter lay approxi- 
mately 60 miles to the east of 
the country. 

Earthquakes are a relatively 
common occurrence in the coun- 
try, as it lies at the junction of 
four of Earth’s tectonic plates: the 
Eurasian plate, Philippine plate, 
Okhotsk plate and Pacific plate. 

The northern half of Japan lies 
ona portion of the Okhotsk plate 
that is directly west of the Pa- 
cific plate. The area at which two 
tectonic plates meet is called the 
fault plane. 

In last Friday’s quake, the 
earthquake’s magnitude was 
a recorded 9.0 on the moment 
magnitude scale. Because this 
scale is reported logarithmical- 
ly, an earthquake with a mag- 
nitude of 8 has a shaking am- 

_ plitude that is ten times greater 
than an earthquake with a mag- 
nitude of 7. 

For reference, the earthquake 
that caused the tsunami in Indo- 
nesia in 2004 was a magnitude 


9.1 quake, and the one that hap- 
pened in Haiti last year was mag- 
nitude 7.0. 

However, scientists measured 
the surface energy of the Japan 
quake as nearly double that of 
the 2004 earthquake. 

The Earth’s plates are con- 
stantly in motion. The rigid 
plates that make up the Earth’s 
crust float on the relatively more 
plastic upper mantle, known as 
the aesthenosphere. 

The edges of the plates are 
constantly rubbing against and 
sliding over or underneath each 
other. The Pacific plate, which 
was one of the plates involved in 
Friday’s quake, typically travels 
westward at a rate of four inches 
per year, and is pushed beneath 
the Okhotsk plate at the bound- 
ary of the two ina process known 
as subduction. 

The Pacific is the largest tec- 
tonic plate, encompassing the 
majority of the Pacific Ocean, 
while the Okhotsk is much small- 
er. 

At the boundary between 
these two plates, the front edge 
of the Pacific plate is drawn 
downward into the earth’s sec- 
ond layer, the mantle, where it 
is transformed into molten rock 
by the higher temperatures and 


Improved GarageBand and 
iMovie among iPad 2’s features 


IPAD, FRom B7 
now a real possibility, and Apple 
has implemented it with swipes 
and gestures that get the job 
done. 

It definitely fits the bill and 
seems to be a very capable piece 
of software. It also allows users 
to immediately export to a vari- 
ety of places including YouTube 
and Facebook. 

Finally, Apple has also creat- 
ed what it calls “Smart Covers.” 
They attach to the iPad 2 using 
a set of magnets and cover the 
screen. They are $39 each, or $69 
for a leather version. 

The iPad 2 can sense when 
you have the cover on, and will 
put your device to sleep, which 
is a nifty trick. The segmented 
cover also folds back on itself 
to create a stand, which was a 
thoughtful move. 

The iPad 2 is not perfect. The 
cameras are lacking and the 
screen is the same size as last 


year’s iPad. However, it does 
seem like the iPad is the only 
thing out there, and arguably the 
best too. 

As much as other manufac- 


turers try to make their tablets | 
known, Apple seems to have re- | 


ally taken the market segment 


iPad far ahead of all competitors. 
In terms of price, the iPad 2 is 
more than competitive with all 


which can really match Apple’s 
build’s quality and sheer thin- 
ness. 

With its massive catalogue 


of available apps and new ones | 
coming in every day, the iPad 2 | 


will continue to grow in terms 


of functionality, building on its | 


huge user base. 

Yes, the iPad 2 is about as 
good as it gets for now in terms 
of price and performance and it 
still awaits a true challenger to 
step into the arena. 


pressures found in the mantle. 

However, this process is 
sometimes interrupted by the 
cracking and breaking of the rig- 
id plates. In this case, the west- 
ward movement of the Pacific 
plate beneath the Okhotsk plate 
caused the Pacific plate to break, 
sending the seafloor upward by 
several meters and initiating the 
earthquake. 

Because this occurred at a rel- 
atively shallow depth of 17 miles 
below sea level, most of the en- 
ergy contained in the break was 
released on the seafloor. 

As the force of the seafloor 
thrusting upward is transmitted 
to the water, the waves that are 
created have long wavelengths 
but low amplitudes. These waves 
are capable of traveling at speeds 
greater than 500 miles per hour. 


Humans didn't 
discover fire until 
recently, new 
analysis suggests 


The taming of fire by man was 
a major step in human evolu- 
tion. Fire provided the basis for 
a thriving human population, 
providing heat for cooking and 
protection from the cold. 
the exact date 
this major evolutionary leap re- 
mains unknown. A new study, 
published in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, may 
shed new light on the subject. 


However, of 


According to the new study, 
humans did not master fire until 
approximately 400,000 years ago. 

This new estimate is in stark 
contrast to earlier estimates made 

| by other archeologists, which ar- 
gue that man tamed fired over 
a million years ago. This event 
coincides with the migration of 
humans from Africa into Eu rope. 

Two archaeologists, Wil Roe- 
broeks of Leiden University 
in the Netherlands and Paola 
Villa of the University of Colo- 
rado Museum in Boulder, led the 
study, which analyzed 141 sites 
in Europe. The age of the sites 
ranged from 1.2 million to 35,000 
years old. 

The team found no clear evi- 
| dence of habitual fire use prior 
to 400,000 years ago. While sites 
with earlier evidence of fire were 
| found, those sites may be due to 
naturally occurring fires. 

The presence of human settle- 
ments older than 400,000 years in 
Europe indicates that early hu- 
mans must have learned to sur- 
| vive the extreme winter climates 
| of Europe without fire. 

This fact has raised questions 
about the study, with many ar- 
cheologists arguing that early 
humans could not survive the 
harsh winters without fire. 


As the waves reach shallower | 


waters, however, the speed of the 
waves decreases. 

Because the energy of the tsu- 
nami stays the same, an increase 
in wave height compensates for 
the slowing of the tsunami front. 
As a result, tsunamis are usually 
imperceptible out at sea, travel- 
ling at a height of a meter or less. 

However, the effects are sig- 
nificantly more dramatic once 
the wave approaches land and 
begins to “feel bottom.” Friction 
between the bottom of the wave 
and the seafloor causes the wave 
to slow. 

The wavelength of the tsu- 
nami wave decreases closer to 
shore, so that a great deal of 
| water and energy begins to ac- 
| cumulate behind the front of the 
| tsunami. 

This is how the tsunami is 
able to push inland with such 
great force and over large dis- 


| tances. Eventually, the energy 


is dissipated because of friction, 
water turbulence and physical 
obstructions such as buildings 


_ and trees. 
for its own when it released the | 


Because waves are sent in all 


| directions from the epicenter of 


the earthquake, a tsunami warn- 


| ing was issued across the Pacific 
the tablets on the market, none of | 


Ocean, as far as the West Coast of 
the U.S. 
The waves were able to reach 


| California as early as 10 hours 
_ after the initial earthquake and 


South America approximately 20 
hours later. 


Scientists convert 
iPhone into mini 
microscope 


| Using simple household items, 
research were able to transform 
an iPhone into a cheap but pow- 
erful microscope. The study was 
published March 2 in PLoS ONE. 

Using tape, rubber and a tiny 
glass ball, all items that can be 
easily purchased by the aver- 
age citizen, scientists were able 


Briefs in Science 


the 
camera 
into a miniature 


to 
iPhone 


convert 


microscope ¢a- 
pable of imaging 
small blood cells 

Researchers 
have 


also de- 


signed a clinical 
grade cell phone 
spectroscope Cca- 
pable of measur- 
ing vital 
signs. 

The 
microscope 


may 


some 


simple 
de- 
sign have 
major implica 
tions in clinical 
settings. 

Similar grade 
microscopes can 
cost thousands 


of dollars and are 


extremely bulky. COURTESY OF WWWTHEBIRDGUIDE.COM 
While other re- Sperm whales songs seem to begin with an individual coda. 
searchers have 


created similar cell phone-based 
laboratory kits, the new device is 
the most compact, simple and in- 
expensive design yet. 

The research team placed a 
one millimeter wide glass ball 
into a rubber ring and slipped it 
over the iPhone camera. 

While the microscope has a 
magnification power of 350, it 
has a small depth of field. As a 
result, images appear blurry. 
To combat this problem, the re- 
searchers designed a program 
capable of stitching several pic- 
tures together to form a single 
crisp image. 

To create the prototype spec- 
trometer, researchers used PVC 
tubing, electrical tape and a dif- 
fraction grating, which splits 
light into its component colors. 

The next goal of the group is 
to improve the imaging capabili- 
ties of the microscope. In addi- 
tion, researchers want to give the 
prototype the capability to detect 
microbes by fluorescence as well 
as design software capable of do- 
ing blood counts. 


Sperm whales may 
identify selves by 
unique names 


Researchers analyzing subtle 
variations in sperm whale calls 
argue that the whales, like hu- 
mans, might have names. 

The results right now are pre- 
liminary. Scientists have only 
analyzed the calls of three indi- 
viduals. 


However, the results sug- 


gest that individuals announce 


COURTESY OF WWW.ZINGERBUG.COM 


Early fires believed to have been started by humans may have been by natural causes. 


Reactivated virus in neurons may cause ALS 


ALS, FRoM B9 
illnesses, but there were several 
important differences in these 


the ALS patients, the protein was 
present in neurons in the motor 
cortex — the exact region of the 


patients com- brain affected 

pared to the in ALS. 

ALS group.” : These neu- 
The Peau These observations rons where the 

mapped the provide a strong HERV-K _ pro- 

sequences of tein was ex- 


the expressed 
genes to the 
chromosome 
from — which 
they arose, and 
found that the 
genes mapped 
to different re- 


gions. 
Nath ex- 
plained that, 


when the re- 
search team 


association of 
HERV-K with ALS, 
but plenty more needs 
to be done. 
— AvINDRA NATH, 
HopkINS SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 


pressed were 
often present in 
clusters, while 
the — research- 
ers were un- 
able to detect 
any __ staining 
for the HERV-K 
protein in these 
other diseases. 

Nath, how- 
ever, expressed 
caution about 


causation. At the moment no 
antiviral drugs have been tested 
against the HERVs and none 
have been studied in ALS. But 
before we do that, we need to 
find out what the consequences 
of HERV-K expression in neu- 
rons are,” he wrote. 

“Aaving said that, there are 
many interesting observations 
that need careful thought and 
attention. These observations 
provide a strong association of 
HERV-K with ALS, but plenty 
more needs to be done to deter- 
mine if this virus can cause any 
injury to neurons and we are 
certainly a long way away from 
developing new treatements for 
ALS.” 

The study was supported by 
funding from the National Insti- 


themselves with unique personal 
identifiers. 

[he team, led by Luke Rendell 
of Scotland’s University of St. An- 
drews, has made similar claims 
in the past. 

Rendell, along with biologists 
Hal Whitehead, Shane Gero and 
Tyler Schulz, have studied the 
call sequence sperm whales use 
to communicate across vast dis- 
tances in the ocean. 

In a study published in May 

2010, the researchers linked spe- 
cific call sequences, called codas, 
to individual members of a whale 
family. 

The specific call appeared to 
signify group membership. In the 
latest study, published in Animal 
Behavior, researchers analyzed a 
specific coda called 5R, made by 
sperm whales around the world. 

They found that, upon closer 
examination, each whale had its 
own personal 5R call sequence: 

The variations between the 
5R sequences were independent 
of listener position. In addition, 
differences were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The calls varied mostly in the 
timing between clicks. The coda 
was made at the beginning of 
each call. Scientists believe the 
function of the 5R coda may be 
to let other animals know who is 
making the call. 

Researchers stress that more 
research needs to be done on the 
5R coda. 

However, the unique, individ- 
ualized vocalizations are more 
evidence that whales display 
complex cognitive skills found in 
humans and may in fact be con- 

scious beings. 


Archaeologists 
use Google Earth 
to uncover Saudi 
Arabian tombs 


Using Google Earth, arche- 
ologists have discovered nearly 
2,000 tombs in Saudi Arabia near 
lava fields east of the city of Jed- 
dah. 

Little is known about the 
archeology of Saudi Arabia as 
the government has forbidden 
aerial photographs of the land- 
scape. 

Judging by the number of ru- 
ins discovered in Saudi Arabia, 
archeologists estimate that mil- 
lions of sites may be scattered 
throughout the Arabian Penin- 
sula. 

The study, led by David Ken- 
nedy, was published in the Jour- 
nal of Archaeological Science. Scien- 
tists have, in the past, surveyed 
large stretches of desert using 
aircraft. 

With the launch of Google 
Earth in 2005, archeologists have 
used the software to scan for ru- 
ins over large landscapes around 
the globe from their offices. 

Approximately two years ago, 
Saudi Arabia opened a few sharp 
windows on the ground and 
Kennedy got his first peak. 

Over a 480-square mile win- 
dow near Jeddah, Kennedy lo- 
cated 1,997 structures made: of 
basalt stone from the surround- 
ing lava fields. 

The most numerous. struc- 
tures are circular mounds which 
act as funeral monuments. 

Archeologists hypothesize 
that the structures were built by 
pastoral nomads between 4000 


stained the brain for the reverse 
transcriptase protein expressed 
by HERV-K, they found that in 


the results that they obtained. 
“At best we have shown an as- 
sociation with HERV-K but not 


tute of Neurological Disorders 
and Stroke at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 


and 1000 B.C.E. 


COURTESY OF WWW.MOBILINTECH.COM 


Apple's upgraded version oti its tablet, the iPad 2, comes in white and black frames. SAN briefs by Husain Danish 
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By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


The Jays left for Ariz. bright 
and early on Wednesday morn- 
ing. This annual trip is a popular 
course of action for most college 
baseball teams, with some teams 
traveling to Ariz., some to Fla. 
and some to several other warm 
weather states. 

For the younger players on 
the roster this is a chance to face 
some tough competition and 
show the coaches what they’re 
capable of. For the older guys on 
the team these games present an 
opportunity to shake off more of 
the dust from the off-season. 

Hopkins already has some 
games out of the way prior to the 
trip, which could result in more 
wins while in Ariz. However, 
while wins are nice, the true ob- 

jective on this trip is to ensure the 
team is ready to enter conference 
_ play with all the gears turning. 

The trip to Ariz. is in many 
ways the final tune-up before the 
regular season. Baseball is a sport 
that can be difficult to just pick up 
and play, so the preparation is nec- 
essary to the quality of the game. 

Another Centennial Confer- 
ence team will also be present in 
Ariz. The Haverford Fords will 
play against the Blue Jays in a 
game that will likely give both 
teams a taste of what the future 
holds. Hopkins was 4-0 against 
Haverford last year, so the Fords 
will be aiming to try and even 
the score this year. The game is 
likely to be hard fought on both 
sides of the line. 

Other teams that the Jays will 
be seeing are Western New Eng- 
land, Dickinson State, Pomona- 
Pitzer, Williams and more. These 
teams come from all over the 
country and will offer a wide va- 
riety of players and talents. 

Dickinson State is one of the 
teams that the Jays faced and won 
against in Ariz. last year. The fi- 
nal score of that game was 11-5. 
Hopkins went 9-3 in Ariz. last 
year. 

Hopkins’s pitching staff will 
get a lot of exercise on the mound. 
A returning player like graduate 
student Matt Wiegand has been 
to the NCAA Division III College 

World Series several times in his 
career. Last year’s team made it to 


Hopkins 16, UMBC 5 


Hopkins 11, Georgetown 12 


FILE PHOTO 
Grad student Steve Bejsiuk stepped up in a big way last season and hopes to do it again. 


Baseball is on the move! 
The Blue Jays head to Arizona 


the World Series, but was elimi- 
nated by SUNY-Cortland in their 
third game. 

For each player on the pitch- 


ing staff this is a critical time to | 


perform in a consistent and ef- 
fective manner on the field. The 
same can really be said for each 
position. The early spring is rife 
with players competing with one 
another for starting positions. 

Even with the competitive at- 
mosphere, it can be said that the 
cohesiveness of the Jays is what 
resulted in past seasons’ success- 
es. The offensive machine that has 
been prevalent with past teams 
will have to take on new heroes 
and show stoppers. 
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Women's (lub Squash shows potential with strong season 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


Women’s Club Squash had 
a great season this year. Along 
with the men’s team, they’ve be- 
gun to make a name for Hopkins 
in competitive intercollegiate 
squash. Though they might fly 
under the radar of the general 
student population, they have 
accomplished some great feats 
worth our recognition. 

They traveled to the 2010 Na- 
tionals in N.Y. this season and 
took second place in their divi- 
sion after losing a close match to 
Berkeley in the finals. The team 
managed this after appearing at 
Nationals last year with a three- 
member team. This year they 
came back with a squad of 10 and 
a great deal of determination. 
Needless to say, the team has tal- 
ent. 

he Lady Jays traveled to other 
locations this season as well, fac- 
ing off against teams at the Naval 
Academy Round Robin, where 
the women had their first two 
games of the season. Team cap- 
tain sophomore Sasha Guttentag 
spoke highly of Navy’s squash 
coach. Other teams and tourna- 
ments have had a hand in helping 
the young Hopkins squad to ma- 
ture and improve. “Craig Daw- 
son, the Naval coach, has been 
really great in helping our team 
grow,” said Guttentag. 


It’s a great experience, accord- 
ing to some team members. This 
team knows how to work with 
each other and enjoy the experi- 
ence while competing. With the 
chemistry in place, the only ob- 
stacle left to face is the challenge 
of the competition. 

Freshman Lydia __ Hellwig 
said, “I had so much fun play- 
ing on the squash team this year. 
I was so proud of all our hard 
work and dedication, which led 
to huge improvement over the 
course of our season. Not only 
was playing at the national level 
incredibly rewarding, but I was 
given the privilege to play along- 
side some of the most wonderful 
girls I know.” 

The women also hosted their 
own round robin this year, the 
First Annual Hopkins Round 
Robin. In coming years, the 
team looks to expand the num- 
ber of teams that come to this 
event. Other nearby colleges like 
Haverford or Drexel are likely 
opponents when the round robin 
is hosted again next year. 

After a strong season, the girls 
are looking to get back to the fi- 
nals and finish the job they start- 
ed. It’s going to be a road filled 
many challenges that most teams 
at our school don’t have to handle 
on a student level. That shouldn’t 
go without saying that there are 
plenty of people who will help 
the team get where it wants. 


Our women’s team practices 
at Meadow Mill Athletic Club 
(MMAC) several days a week, 
polishing their skills. The team 
has two volunteer coordinators 
who assist the team and offer the 
facilities for practice in return for 
volunteering at local youth pro- 
gram Squashwise. The program 
is a volunteer program which 
offers public middle school stu- 
dents a chance for squash in- 


Women's Club Squash busted out this year 


struction, academic assistance 
and public service. 

Guttentag said, “The men’s 
captain, Yen Theng Tan, and our 
mentor at Meadow Mill, Peter 
Hefernan, have also been so help- 
ful in the progress of the wom- 
en's team. I am so grateful for the 
work that they have put in.” 

Playing squash against other 


colleges is not decided in terms 
of “varsity” and “club,” but 
rather all registered teams can 
play against each other on equal 
grounds. It’s a young team, only 
having sported freshman and 
sophomores this season, but 
they will likely be looking for 
more talent in the years to come 
in an effort to strengthen the 
program. 
Squash here at Hopkins may 


Moe since eae 
COURTESY OF LYDIA HELLWIG 
and looks to go even further next season. 


be young and fresh as far as or- 
ganized club sports go, but the 
team is developing quickly into 
a force to be reckoned with. It 
would come as no surprise to 
see this team doing some great 
things in the next few years, pos- 
sibly taking home a national title 
and generating a stronger stu- 
dent body interest in the sport. 


March Madness: the opinions of a basketball enthusiast 


One player with that potential | 


is senior Anthony Venditti. He’s 
an outfielder that has continually 
worked towards earning a start- 
ing job over the past four years, 
and this is his season to own. Last 
week he had a home run against 
Rutgers-Newark. 


Senior Jesse “Frompy” Sikor- | 


ski is aiming to be a powerhouse 


at the plate. Last season he had | 


an impressive .387 average and | 


13 homers for the Jays. 
One difference that Hopkins 
has going into this season is the 


difference in bats. While it has | 


been a consistent theme that the 
Jays possess a strong offense, 
there were several players who 
graduated last year that were the 
core of the offense. Several guys 
will have to step up this season to 
produce the missing components 
of the offense, 

Senior Tim Rappazzo said, 
“Tm feeling really confident 
about the season. We have a lot 
of returning pitchers. We lost 
some bats after last year, but we 
have many younger guys who 
are ready to step up and take 
their place at the plate.” Rap- 
pazzo is a returning shortstop 
who has more experience play- 
ing at the college level than most 
of his teammates. Like several of 
the older players, he’s been to the 
College World Series and knows 
what to expect down the road. 

“Coming out of this trip with a 
good team chemistry and having 
a good bonding experience are 
both important,” said Rappazzo. 
“It’s critical that whatever hap- 
pens here, we come out of it ready 
to go for the season.” 


By KYLE HALLERAN 
Staff Writer 


March Madness is set to take 
full flight on Thursday afternoon 
and while there were a few bomb- 
shells on selection Sunday, the four 
number one seeds were hardly a 
surprise. We all knew Ohio State 
would take the first overall seed. 
The remaining one seeds — Kan- 
sas, Pittsburgh, and Duke — were 
virtual locks a week ago as well. As 
for the tournament as a whole, the 
Big East shattered the tournament 
record for most teams in from a 
conference with an astounding 11. 

Most experts are calling the 
East region the toughest region. 


| As early as the second round, go- 


liaths could begin to fall in this re- 
gion. Ohio State could play a dan- 
gerous ninth seeded Villanova 
team coming off a terrible second 
half of the season where they lost 
10 of their last 15 games including 
the last five in a row. The Wildcats 
have been embarrassed over the 
past month and will look to sal- 
vage their season when they take 
on eighth seeded George Mason. 

If Villanova gets past the first 
round, they will be playing with 
house money against the nation’s 
best team, the Ohio State Buck- 
eyes. Wildcat guards seniors Co- 
rey Fisher and Corey Stokes and 
sophomore Maalik Wayans have 
the skills to make the Elite Eight, 
but also have the momentum to 
lose in the first round. 

North Carolina grabbed the 
two seed in the East despite a sea- 
son record of 2-4 against ranked 
teams. The Tar Heels will play 
Long Island University in the first 
round, and then square off against 
the winner of the seven-10 game 
between Washington and Geor- 


gia if they win. After slipping in 


the mid-season polls, junior Isa- 
iah Thomas and the Washington 
Huskies have been playing with 


a chip on their shoulder. Should 
the Huskies defeat the Bulldogs 
in the first round, North Carolina 
will have their hands full against 
a hungry Washington team. 

Syracuse fell right where most 
experts predicted, the three seed 
in the East. The Orange 
square off against Indiana 
State in the first round 
and should move on to 
take on Xavier, the six, or 
Marquette, the 11 in the 
second round. Marquette 
already defeated the Or- 
ange in ‘conference ‘play, 
but the Golden Eagles 
play a Xavier squad with 
hopes of reaching the Elite 
Eight. For the Musketeers, 
junior Tu Holloway is one 
of the most potent scorers 
in the country while the 
Golden Eagles have their combi- 
nation of potent perimeter scorers 
in senior Jimmy Butler and junior 
Darius Johnson-Odom. 

In the West region, one seed 
Duke gets Hampton in the first 
round and will face the winner 
of Michigan vs. Tennessee. If 
the Volunteers advance past the 
Wolverines, they might present 
a tough challenge for the Blue 
Devils. Tennessee's long, athletic 
lineup including juniors Scotty 
Hopson and Cameron Tatum and 
freshman Tobias Harris will look 
to push the ball up and down the 
court and contain Duke's array 
of three-point shooters. 

The second seeded Aztecs of 
San Diego State will be playing 
Northern Colorado in the first 
round and will await the winner 
of seventh seeded Temple and 
tenth seeded Penn State. The Az- 
tecs have only lost two games all 
season, both to BYU when they 
were at full strength. I think San 
Diego State will advance to the 
sweet 16 with ease. 

UConn nabbed a three seed 


(10) Florida State over 
(10) Penn State over (7) Temple 
(11) Missouri over (6) Cincinnati 


after their run through the Big 
East tournament and takes on 
Bucknell, most likely advancing 
to face the winner of sixth Cin- 
cinnati and 11th Missouri. 

Texas received a four seed after 
a late season skid. Many experts 


My picks for 2011 upsets: 


(9) Old Dominion over (8) Butler 
(9) Illinois over (8) UNLV 
(9) Tennessee over (8) Michigan 


veorge M 


(7) Texas A&M 


(11) Marquette over (6) Xavier 
(13) Belmont over (4) Wisconsin 


liked the Longhorns’ chances of 
earning a one seed and advancing 
to the final four after an impressive 
run including a victory at Kansas 
earlier in the season, although they 
have been inconsistent of late. 

In the Southwest region, Kan- 
sas will beat up on 16th seeded 
Boston University and await the 
winner of the eight-nine UNLV- 
Illinois matchup. Notre Dame, 
awarded the two seed for their 
second place finish in the Big 
East, will take on Akron and 
should advance to face either 
Texas A&M or Florida State. 

The Jayhawks looked impres- 
sive in their victorious Big 12 
tournament win led by the Mor- 
ris twins, who are as good a 
frontcourt tandem as any in the 
country, and guards freshman 
Josh Selby, junior Tyshawn Taylor 
and seniors Brady Morningstar 
and Tyrel Reed have the ability to 
stretch any defense. 

Third seeded Purdue takes on 
14th seeded Saint Peter’s with the 
winner probably facing the sixth 
seeded Hoyas of Georgetown. 


Louisville, the four, willtake ona 
dangerous Morehead State team 
hungry for a big upset. 

Finally, in the Southeast re- 
gion, UNC Asheville and Ar- 
kansas Little Rock fought for the 
opportunity to be the sacrificial 
lamb to one seed Pittsburgh on 
Tuesday night with UNC Ashe- 
ville winning in overtime. Flor- 
ida was handed a controversial 
second seed just hours after be- 
ing blown out by Kentucky in 
the SEC championship game and 


| _ A will take an 2. son donk WG Santa 
fo} 


“Barbara team looking to become 
the story of the first weekend. 
Although BYU looked like a 
one seed two weeks ago, the sus- 
pension of Brandon Davies and 
losses to New Mexico and San 
Diego State dropped the Cougars 
down to a three seed. BYU will 
take on 14th Wofford and await 
the winner of St. John’s and Gon- 
zaga in the six against 11 affair. 
Fourth seeded Wisconsin, who 
scored a pathetic 33 points in 
Friday’s loss to Penn State, meets 
13th seeded Belmont. The Bruins 
have been impressive all season 
with a 30-4 record and three of 
these losses were to Tennessee 
(twice) and Vanderbilt. If the Bad- 
gers play anything like they did 
against Penn State, they’ll be on 
the wrong end of a large upset. 
As with any bracket, I am fore- 
seeing several first round upsets. 
And as always, I expect someone 
to make a splash just like Davidson 
and Butler have in recent years. 
This year though it will be a 
familiar NCAA foe led by leg- 
endary head coach Tom Izzo. 
After underperforming for 
much of the season, 10th seeded 
Michigan State will wake up 
and make the Elite Eight, de- 
feating seventh seeded UCLA, 
second seeded Florida, and 
sixth seeded St. John’s along the 
Way. 


CLAYTON RISCHE/SPORTS EDITOR 
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By RYAN KAHN 
staff Writer 
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By ERIC GOODMAN 
Statf Writer 


Fencer Max Wieder knew ex- 
actly what’ was on the line this 
past weekend at the NCAA Re- 
gionals; the senior only needed 
to Win seven more bouts to break 
the school record for most career 
wins in Sabre 

“T knew coming into Regionals 
that I was only a few wins away, 
and while a trip to the NCAA 
championships was also on the 
line, it was really important to me 
to get that record,” Wieder said. 

In this spirit, Wieder secured 
his seventh victory of the day 
against UNC, and tacked on one 
additional win, to solidify his 
place in Hopkins f encing history. 
For his career, Wieder finished 
with 322 wins, breaking the pre- 
vious record of 320 — a mark 
which had stood for 31 years. 

“My parents were there and 
when | won the bout I threw my 
mask off and ran around giving 
everyone hugs,” he said. “I al- 
ways love beating UNC and so 
the fact that the record- breaking 
bout came against them was the 
icing on the cake.” 


Although 


SPORTS 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


MAX WIEDER - MEN'S FENCING 


He led the team in wins in each 
of his four seasons and won 66.4 
percent of his career bout — 19th 
in Hopkins history in Sabre 

“I never in my wildest dreams 


thought I'd be setting these 
school records,” he said. “I want- 
ed to fence in college, but my 


priority coming to Hopkins was 
school and then fencing came 
second. I knew good Sabre fenc- 
ers who went to Hopkins prior to 
me but they all either failed out 
or got out of shape. I had no idea 
how competitive the school actu- 
ally was until I got here.” 
Indeed, coaches are not entire- 
ly surprised by his success. 
“Max came into the program 
with very strong technical skills 
and over the past four years he 
has brought up both his physi- 
cal and mental game,” graduate 
assistant coach Ian McCue said. 
“Starting all four years has al- 
lowed him to grow tremendously 
as a fencer, and he has shown an 
innate ability to coach himself.” 
Wieder began fencing when 
he was around eight years old at 
summer camp. From there it pro- 
gressed into competitive fencing 
when his instructor at the camp 
founded a 


he ike narrowly club pro- 
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securing a trip VITAL though his 
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ments. He broke Aside from his fencing and com- 


the school’s sin- 
gle season wins 
record during 
his sophomore 
season when he 
won 106 bouts 
and is one of just 
ten fencers in the 
71-year history of the program 
to eclipse 100 wins in a season, 
in any weapon, and one of just 
five to surpass 300 career wins. 


iin a 


career, Max is a member 
of the SigEp fraternity, who 
he represented at Greek 
Weekend's Alpha Phi pan- 
cake eating contest. 
performed valiantly. 


peted in na- 
tional tour- 
naments. 
Even after 
he arrived at 
Hopkins as 
a freshman, 
he would go 
home every other weekend to 
train for national competitions — 
reaching as high as 32nd on the 
Olympic point list (the top four 


He 


w 


COURTESY OF JHU SPORTS INFORMATION 
Max Wieder matches up against an opponent for his record setting win. 


make the Olympic team). But for 
all of Wieder’s natural talent, a 
lack of fitness threatened his pur- 
suit of the school’s win record. 

“Olympic coaches would tell 
me I had the fencing arms and 
brains of an Olympic gold med- 
alist but that I needed to lose 
weight,” he said. “I never had 
that push in high school, but dur- 
ing my sophomore year my fra- 
ternity had a biggest loser com- 
petition and I lost a ton of weight. 
After that my fencing did get a 
lot better. We picked up a much 
heavier schedule the past two 
years, and if it hadn’t been for 
the weight loss I would not have 
been able to break this record.” 

Wieder also served as team 
captain in both his junior and se- 
nior seasons, and since arriving to 
Hopkins has become more open 
and outgoing. 

“T don’t mess around at prac- 


Hopkins Wrestling competes at nationals 


wrestling season, sophomores 

Reid Mosquera and Paul Mar- 

cello were looking to capitalize 

and continue their success at 
the NCAA Championships at 

La Crosse, Wis. Wisconsin-La 

Crosse served as the host for the 

event, which was the 38th annual 

Division III Championships. 

It was Mosquera’s first trip to 
the championships while Mar- 
cello was going back for a second 
time after a strong showing last 
year. After seeing their draws, it 
seems Mosquera and Marcello 
drew the short end of the straw 
with their opening matches 
against third-seeded Bill Schnid- 
el of Mount Union and fourth- 
seeded Mike MclInally of RIT, re- 
spectively. The two Jays knew it 
wouldn't be an easy road ahead. 

After going back to the NCAA 

Championship for a_ second 
straight year, Marcello couldn't 
be more excited. “Going to the 
big show the first time was pret- 
ty awesome. It was out in Iowa, 
which is the wrestling capital 
of the nation. But this time the 
Championships were out in Wis., 
where I have a bunch of family. 
So this time was definitely bet- 
ter for me because I had a fellow 
teammate and a really big cheer- 
ing section. It was a shame that 
our assistant coach, Gillespie, 
couldn’t make it out but we want 
to let him know that we were 
thinking about him the whole 
time.” 

Mosquera qualified for the 
tournament by way of the 
197-pound title at the Centennial 
Conference Championships two 
weeks ago. The unseeded sopho- 
more has made some noise this 
season going 23-6. 

This wasn’t Mosquera’s first 
meeting with Mount Union’s 
Schindel. The two battled in 
the championship match of 
the Petrofes Tournament ear- 
lier in the season. After a tough 
loss, Mosquera has been on a 
11-straight winning tear while 
Schindel was just one of two 
Division III wrestlers to defeat 
Mosquera this season. 

_ Marcello returned to the tour- 
nament for a second straight year 
after winning the 133-pound title 


-in the Centennial Conference 


Championships. After missing 


a chunk of the season, the 8-5 
sophomore has won two Centen- 
nial titles, being one of two Jays 
to have done so in school history. 
He 'wentagainst RIT’s Mike Mcl- 
nally, who boasted an impres- 
sive 34-3 record. The winner of 
Mosquera v. Schindel would go 
on to wrestle against winner 
William Mulligan of Johnson & 
Wales and Tim Lutke of Cente- 
nary. The winner of Marcello’s 
match would go on to to match 
up against the victor between 
Adam Sheley of La Crosse and 
Matt Holmes of Loras. 

Mosquera was first to go on 
that day and unfortunately suf- 
fered a first-round loss to Schin- 
del with a technical fall victory. 
Mosquera dropped into the con- 
solation bracket against Lutke af- 
ter he lost to Mulligan. Mosquera 


FILE PHOTO 
Marcello gets ready to engage an opponent 


came back strong against Lutke 
but lost a tough 6-4 decision to 
the sixth-seeded Lutke. Initially 
down 4-1, Mosquera showed a lot 
of heart to battle back and almost 
take the lead. Unfortunately, 
Mosquera couldn’t draw even 
and was eliminated in the conso- 
lation round. 

Marcello also fell behind early 
when McInally took a 5-1 lead in 
the second period. On his heels, 
Marcello made a valiant come- 
back scoring a takedown to take 
the score to 5-3. But the stand 
wasn’t enough. MclInally earned 


an escape and took down Mar- 


cello in the third period to lock 
down a 9-3 victory. 
Marcello fell into the consola- 


tion bracket against Holmes, who 
lost to Sheley. Marcello also had 
a tough time against Holmes at 
first and fell behind 6-1 in the first 
period. But in the second period, 
Marcello found a second wind 
and brought the score up to 6-2. 

Marcello rode that momen- 
tum into the third period and af- 
ter a pair of takedowns, the score 
was at 8-6. Once again, Marcello 
came up short as Holmes held off 
the comeback and secured a 9-6 
victory. 

Bill Schindel was one of three 
wrestlers for Mount Union to 
make the NCAA championships, 
and all three were All-Ameri- 
cans. After defeating Mosquera, 
Schindel went on to pin Mulligan 
in 5:27. After the impressive vic- 
tory, Schidnel was matched up 
against two seed Jared Massey of 
Augsburg. 

In what www.athletics.moun- 
tunion.edu describes as, “In the 
semifinals, it appeared Schindel 


_ had scored a win but an official's 


decision after the horn tied the 
match up and No. 2 seed Jared 
Massey of Augsburg got taken 
down in overtime to get the win, 
11-9.” Schindel bounced back 
with a 9-0 decision of Adam La- 
tella of Wis.-Whitewater and 9-5 
win over Ryan Malo of Williams 
to win third place. 

Mosquera and Marcello’s trip to 
the NCAA championship was also 
a reflection of the wrestling team’s 
superb season. www.Hopkinssports. 
com describes, “Johns Hopkins en- 
joyed one of its finest seasons in 
recent history with Mosquera and 
Marcello leading the way.” 

The Jays finished second in the 
Centennial Conference champi- 
onships, which is a season best. 
On top of that, they won the Red 
Dragon Invitational and had 
seven wrestlers earn top three 
finishes in the Centennial Cham- 
pionships. 

The wrestling team is on the 
rise here on campus and the 


_athletic department is looking 


forward to what they can bring 
within the next couple of years. 
Seven of the 10 starters will be 
returning and sophomores Mos- 
quera and Marcello have added a 
year of NCAA championships to 
their experience. We here at The 
News-Letter would like to extend 
congratulations to Mosquera, 
Marcello and the entire wres- 
tling team for their accomplish- 
ments this season. 


tice, I go all out and am very vo- 
cal and try to lead from the front. 
As a captain I push through and 
encourage people to work harder, 
and coach will often let me come 
up with drills and exercises.” 

The mechanical engineering 
major is a brother in the Sigma Phi 
Epsilon fraternity and for the past 
two years has been the lead coor- 
dinator for SigEp’s Dorm Wars. 
He’s also popular with the ladies 
— during his sophomore year he 
was featured in The News-Letter’s 
“Hot at Hopkins” section. 

“I've definitely had fun at Hop- 
kins. I’ve made some great friends 
and have tons of great memories.” 

Wieder is still undecided on a 
post-college route yet, although 
one option would be to train full- 
time with the hopes of making the 
2012 Olympic team. In any case, his 
name will stand out in Hopkins 
fencing history for decades to come. 


The Provost's Undergraduate Research Awards 
are made possible by the Hodson Trust. 


Women’s Lacrosse takes narrow 
(deleal against Georgetown 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 

The lacrosse team 
faced a_ tough against 
Georgetown this They 
faced the Hoyas on Wednesday 


Lady Jay 
loss 


week. 


night in a game of back-and- 
forth leadership. 

Hopkins led off the game with 
two goals. The first was scored 
by junior Candace Rossi. She was 
followed a few minutes later by 
freshman Taylor D’Amore. 

Just over two minutes later, 
Georgetown responded with a 
goal of its own, bringing the score 
to 2-1. The Hoyas managed to tie 
it at two with 15:09 left in the half. 

The Jays retaliated five min- 
utes later on a goal by senior Bri- 
anna Cronin and then again just 
50 seconds after that on a shot by 
freshman Sammy Cermack. The 
score was 4-2 in favor of Hopkins. 

An unassisted goal by George- 
town sophomore Sophia Thomas 
led a series of unanswered goals 
by the Hoyas. GU went on to con- 
trol the remainder of the half, 
bringing the score to 4-7, a swift 
turn of events for the Jays. 

After the half, the ladies came 
out swinging. Junior Colleen Mc- 
Caffrey scored an unassisted goal 
less than three minutes in. She 
was followed by a senior, Brooke 
Foussadier on a free position shot. 
The score was suddenly 6-7 just 
over three minutes into the half. 

Georgetown would have none 
of it however, swiftly placing the 
ball in the Jays goal within 20 
seconds of Foussadier’s shot. 

The Hoyas were able to pre- 
vent a swift response from the 
Jays, delaying the next score 
by about seven minutes or so. 
Sophomore Katie Duffey brought 

Hopkins back within one, but 
again GU was able to score short- 
ly after, bringing the Hoyas lead 
back to two. 

With the pressure mounting 


The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 
opportunities to conduct independent research. 


As a PURA recipient you can... 
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and the clock ticking, the Jays de- 
cided to turn on the heat. Another 
goal came from both Cronin and 
McCaffrey, and an additional shot 
was made by freshman Sarah Tay- 
lor. With the score at 10-9, Hop- 
kins was in much better shape. 

With 7:40 left on the clock, GU 
scored again, tying the game. Ju- 
nior Rachel Ballatori came in off an 
assist by Taylor, scoring a go-ahead 
goal for the Jays, attempting to fin- 
ish the game and seal the deal. 

At 4:27, GU scored again to tie 
the game, and then once more 
just over a minute later to take 
the final lead of the game. Hop- 
kins had 3:23 to tie the game and 
take the lead. This was more than 
ample time to score, but GU was 
able to put the breaks on Hop- 
kins’s main threats. 

On a slip-up by the Hoyas, the 
ball came loose with 1:37 left on 
the clock. Cronin took a shot at 
the goal but fell wide. With the 
ball still in Hopkins’s possession, 
the Jays still had another chance. 

This opportunity was taken 
away almost immediately by a 
GU interception on a pass. he 
Hoyas ran out the clock to fin- 
ish the game, resulting in their 
victory. 

This loss was a tough one for 
the ladies. Both teams fought 
pretty hard for the win and it 
just so happened that the Hoyas 
came out on top. 

As always with victories by 
the Jay women, several members 
of the team contributed to the 
score. A fair distribution of goals 
is always a good indicator of an 
effective offense in the face of 
any defense. 

The ladies will be facing off 
against Harvard on the 20th. 
The game also happens to be the 
fourth road game in the last three 
weeks. After Wednesday’s game, 
the women are 4-2 and still in 
good shape to move forward this 
season. 


Develop critical research skills 
Work with renowned Johns Hopkins faculty 
Receive awards up to $2,500 
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Dip You 
KNow? 


The News-Letter has been cov- 
ering Hopkins athletics both 
collegiate and intramural for over 
100 years. And we need sports 
enthusiasts to join our writing 
staff. E-mail sports@jhunewslet- 
ter.com for more info. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
W. Tennis vs paver 7 p.m. 


W. Tennis vs. Bates, 9 a.m. 
M. Tennis vs. Dickinson, 12 p.m. 
M. Tennis vs. puaaue, 3 p.m. 

M. Tennis vs. Bates, 1! a.m. 


W. Lacrosse vs. Penn, 6 p.m. 


a 


Senior Brianna Cronin battles against Georgetown defender Carly Napora. She scored twice against the Hoyas o 
up through the last minutes, as the Lady Jays led the game 11- 
goals. The one point lead was all that was needed for the Hoyas 


COURTESY OF CARLA LASETER 
Valerio is on the rise and possibly approaching the peak of her career, just in time 
for the spring season. She'll be a force for Hopkins in the distance events this year. 


Valerio represents Jays, runs 
to second place at Nationals 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


Hopkins track and field was 
well represented this past Sat- 
urday at the NCAA Champi- 
onships in Columbus, Ohio as 
senior Christina Valerio nabbed 
second place in the 5000-meter 
breaking both school and Cen- 
tennial Conference records on 
the way. 

Heading into the race, Vale- 
rio was coming off a two-week 
race hiatus having last ran in the 
Conference Championships on 
Feb. 26th. 

Valerio was the key contribu- 
tor in the Jays’s first-ever indoor 
conference title, collecting 20 
points for her team with wins in 
the 3000- and 5000-meter duals 
in that race. It was her 17.24.84 
time in the 5000 that qualified 

her for the NCAA tournament. 

She was the only Jay and just 
one of four women in the Cen- 
tennial Conference to qualify for 
the event. With a time of 16:59.65, 
Valerio became the first Hop- 
kins and Centennial Conference 
runner to ever run an under 
17-minute time. She crushed the 


Women’s (lub Squash: 
Break Out Season 


previous school and _ confer- 
ence records, formerly held by 
2010 Hopkins graduate Laura 
Paulsen, by an astounding 13 
seconds. 

The Jay was almost eight 
seconds behind gold medalist 
Wendy Pavlus, a senior from 
St. Lawrence, and three sec- 
onds ahead of Simone Childs- 
Walker, a senior from Carleton 
College. 

Valerio’s run in Columbus 
shattered her previous personal 
record, a 17:17.59 time at the Bos- 
ton University Invitational on Feb. 
11th, by a whopping 18 seconds. 

The race marked the end of 
the indoor track season for Hop- 
kins, as Valerio and the Jays look 
forward to running outside in 
the spring. 

Expect great things from 
Christina Valerio once she 
breaks outdoors. This is her 
senior season, so expect her to 
run like never before. If you get 
the chance, make sure to cheer 
her on. 

The Jays get back to action 
outside on March 26th in Ra- 
leigh, N.C. for the Raleigh Re- 
lays. 


Athlete of the Week: 
Max Wieder » 


Senior sabre Max Weider 
added eight wins to his resume 
this past Saturday at the NCAA 
Regionals to break Hopkins’s all- 
time wins record with 322. 
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n Wednesday night. The game was close 
10 with under six minutes to play. Georgetown turned it around, scoring back to back 
to hold off Hopkins in the last minute or so. 


Women’s Lacrosse takes close loss against Georgetown 12-1] 


Fencing ends on high note at 
NCAA Regionals 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


The fencing season has come 
| to a close and Max Wieder is 
now the all-time leader in Sa- 
| bre wins in Hopkins history. 
The Jays sent seven athletes to 
| the Mid-Atlantic/South NCAA 
Regional tournament. Wieder 
had the top finish at 13th in the 
| Sabre. For the Epee, senior Nick 
| Krywopusk placed 14th. 
| The women’s fencing team 
sent nine Jays to the regional 
| tournament — six of which 
| placed in the top 25. Freshman 
Katherine Simeon led the way 
with a 15th-place finish in the 
Sabre. Freshman Jackie Heath 
finished 18th in the Foil and 
| sophomore Komal Kumar led 
the Jays in the Epee — finish- 
ing 23rd. 

Before travelling to Madi- 
son, N.J., Heath was named first 
team AIIl-NIWFA. Junior Mar- 
ion Trumbull was also named 
to the first team and Simeon 
was named second team All- 
NIWFA. 

These honors came after the 
Jays finished second at the 2011 
National Intercollegiate Wom- 
en's Fencing Association Cham- 
pionships. 

Lauren Chinn — a junior — 


| was named to the NIWFA All- 


Academic team. 

The men’s regional tourna- 
ment was also held in Madison. 
Wieder finished an even 8-8; 
his day ended with a loss in the 
third round of a fence-off — one 
bout win away from the final 
round. However, the eight wins 
gave Wieder 322 career wins 
which puts him above Hopkins 
Hall of Fame fencer Paul Cordts. 
Cordts set the Sabre win record 
(320) 31 years ago. 

Wieder went 63-47 this sea- 
son to finish 322-163 — an im- 
pressive .664 winning percent- 
age. Only two fencers have more 
wins than Wieder between the 
three weapons. 


Fellow senior Mike Fellows 


— College Basketball: 
The Madness Begins! 


March Madness lifts off 


full-throttle on Thursday af- 


ternoon and Kyle Halleran is 

on top of everything you need 

to know about round one. 
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also ended his fencing career at 
Hopkins at the regional with a 
26th place Sabre finish. Fellows 
tallied 142 career wins. 

_ Krywopusk went 9-6 on the 
day and finished 14th in the Epee. 
The senior went 48-41 this season 
to wrap up his career with 242 


wins and 150 losses. Krywopusk | 
is third in school history in Epee | 


wins. 

Simeon had the highest fin- 
ish for the women with an 8-9 
record on the day. Simeon won 
94 bouts this season while losing 
only 45. 


wins. Her senior season record 
was an impressive 82-54. Accord- 
ing to www.hopkinssports.com Vi- 
tale has finished in the top 20 at 
the NCAA regional tournament 
in all four of her collegiate sea- 
sons. 

In the Foil, Heath finished 
18th — but went 6-9. And at the 
Epee Kumar went 5-5 in her 
23rd place finish. She finished 


her season with a 60-41 record. | 


Her career record so far stands 
at 129-78. 

Junior Lauren Chinn finished 
in 32nd place, going 2-3. She fin- 


ishes her season 89-26 with a ca- | 


reer record of 217-73. 

Chinn will be a big name to 
look for next year, with the po- 
tential to break 300 wins. Be 
mindful though, this one’s dan- 
gerous with a blade. She was held 
back by some minor injuries as 
the season came to a conclusion, 
limiting her success at regionals. 
Hopefully next year she and her 
teammates will be able to go fur- 
ther in the NCAA tournament. 

This season was one of the 
stronger finishes for Hopkins’s 
fencing teams as a whole. Next 
year could see several top-15 
finishes if all of the fencers can 
stay healthy, keep improving 
and are ready to follow up this 
years finish. 

“The team put in a lot of work 
this season. It was great to see the 
younger fencers perform during 
the season and step up when 
they got the chance,” said Chinn. 

“Everyone earned what they 
got this season, and I hope that 
everyone can take the momen- 
tum from this season and bring 
it with them next year.” 

For those that are lucky 
enough to be here, be sure to 
watch and see what the men’s 
and women’s fencing teams do 
next year. [oat aay 

Both the men’s and women’s 
teams are graduating some ac- 
complished fencers, but still re- 


tain many talented young ath- 


letes for the coming seasons. 


M. Lacrosse bullies UMBC, 
ready for Orange this weekend 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Squaring off against the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Baltimore 
County last Saturday at M&T 
Bank Stadium, home of the Bal- 
timore Ravens, in the third game 
of the Konica-Minolta Face-Off 
Classic, the Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team held the lead in the 
game for all but five seconds. 

That was the amount of time 
it took for senior Matt Dolente to 
win the opening face-off, pass 
it downfield to senior Chris Bo- 
land, find senior Kyle Wharton 
open five yards out on the left 
and give the Jays a 1-0 lead. 

UMBC never came close to 
cutting the lead, and the Jays 
rolled to a decisive 16-5 win. 

Boland, who was named play- 
er of the game, finished with five 
goals and an assist. With the win, 
the Jays improve to 5-1 on the 
year, while the Retrievers fall to 
1-3. In their nine all-time match- 
ups, UMBC has never managed 
to defeat the Jays. 

Freshman midfielder Rob 
Guida made the game 2-0 with 
10:00 left in the quarter, creat- 
ing space between him and his 
defender and firing a running 
bounce shot to beat sophomore 
goalie Adam Cohen. 

The Jays took a 3-0 lead after 
sophomore John Ranagan beat 


| his defender up top to force the 


defense to slide, leaving Boland 


| wide open next to the net. Rana- 


| 


gan fired a nice pass to Boland + 


who buried the shot with 4:44 to 
go in the first. 

UMBC managed to cut the lead 
ated less than a minute later, wit 
Ranagan scoring his first goal of 
the day off a nice power dodge. 

Dolente continued to win 
face-offs, limiting UMBC’s pos- 
sessions, and the Jays continued 
to score goals. The lead became 
four when Boland caught the ball 
behind the net, made a nice cut 
to shake his defender, and scored 


| On a wrap-around goal early in 
Also at the Sabre, Mary Vitale | 
wrapped up her career with 244 | 


the second quarter. 

UMBC managed to find the 
back of the net at 10:48, but once 
again the Jays quickly retaliated, 
this time only needing nine sec- 
onds, as sophomore Zack Palmer 
beat Cohen off a nice feed from 
Ranagan, giving the Jays a 6-2 
lead. 

A goal by UMBC midfielder 


‘Dave Brown made the score 6-3 


with 8:28 to play in the half, but 
this was the closest the Retrievers 
would be for the rest of the game. 

With 7:11 to play, Cohen man- 
aged to save a shot from fresh- 
man Eric Ruhl, but left the goal 
wide open for senior midfielder 


Mark Goodrich to scoop up the 
rebound and put it in the net. 

Ranagan’s second goal with 
4:11 to go in the half made it 8-3, 
and not to be outdone, Wharton 
then scored his second goal 11 
seconds later, diving into the 
crease to put it through the 
goalie’s legs to give the Jays a 
9-3 halftime lead. 

The Jays continued to pour it 
on in the second half. Dolente 
was his usual dominant self in 
face-offs, winning every face-off 
he took in the second half to fin- 
ish a superb 15-20 in the game. 

Boland’s play around the 
net remained top-notch, as he 
scored another from in-close 
at 9:02 in the third. Less than a 
minute later, Palmer scored his 
second of the day off another 
Ranagan assist. 

Boland’s fourth goal of the 
game made it 12-3 with 4:44 to 
play in the third. A rip from 
the point from junior midfielder 
Marshall Burkhart made it 13-3 
to cap the Jays’ 7-0 run. 

Hopkins scored the first three 
goals of the fourth quarter to 
give them a 16-4 lead. Boland 
scored his fifth with 13:59 to play 
in the fourth, followed by goal by 
freshman attackman Kevin In- 
terlicchio, and sophomore mid- 
fielder Lee Coppersmith ended 
the blue and black scoring with 
6:08 to play in the game. 

A UMBC goal with 2:46 to 
play ended all scoring in the 
game, and Hopkins walked off 
the field victorious by a whop- 
ping 11 goals. 

The game’s statistics reveal a 
heavily one-sided affair. The Jays 


~-dominated on_face-ofts, winning 


20 of 25. Dolente’s 15 face-off 
wins are a career high following 
his 13 for 14 face-off effort against 
Manhattan a week ago. 

The Jays held decisive advan- 
tages in shots (44-30) and ground 
balls (39-24) as well. 

“Tt was about ground balls,” 
said head coach Dave Pietromala. 

Nine different Jays found the 
back of the net, led by Boland’s 
five. Boland credits his team- 
mates for his performance. 

“As a unit, we were really un- 
selfish,” he said. 

Ranagan’s two goals and three 
assists gave him a career-high 
five points for the game. He too, 
agreed with Boland. 

“All six of us played well to- 
gether today,” he said. 

Sophomore goalie Pierce Bas- 
sett was solid as usual, posting 
eight saves to only four goals. 

The Jays travel to upstate 
New York to face-off against top- 
ranked Syracuse this Saturday, 
March 19th. Face-off is set to be- 
gin at 6:00 p.m. 


| . .  FILEPHO 
Kyle Wharton has been a force to reckon with on the field so far this season. 


